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"J  want  [diy  students]  to  learn  the  variety  of  forms  that 
archives  might  take,  including  the  family  photo  album. 
The  images  collected  in  an  archive  like  the  Davis 
materials  are  not  only  personal:  they  are  historical,  of 
course,  and  reflect  vernacular  understandings  of  race, 
class,  gender,  genealogy  and  modern  American  society. 
I  hope  that,  in  the  end,  my  students  will  come  away 
from  their  experience  with  the  Davis  family  papers 
and  images  with  the  tools  for  improved  reading  and 
writing  of  social  history  and  historical  fiction  from  the 
inspiration  of  photographs.  " 

— Maurice  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  African  &  African  American  Studies 
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A  Day  for  the  Dead  that  Celebrates  Life 

If  you  were  visiting  a  Latin  American  country  on  November  1  (All  Saints'  Day)  or  November  2  (All 
Souls'  Day),  you  would  probably  find  yourself  caught  up  in  Dia  de  los  Muertos  festivities.  Dia  de  los 
Muertos,  or  Day  of  the  Dead,  is  a  holiday  that  honors  the  dead  and  celebrates  the  continuation  of 
life.  It  is  commemorated  according  to  a  wide  range  of  customs  and  beliefs  that  are  often  unique 
to  a  region.  In  parts  of  Mexico,  for  example,  families  clean  and  decorate  the  graves  of  loved  ones, 
leaving  offerings  (ofrenda)  of  flowers  and  trinkets  and  candies.  Pan  de  muerto  (bread  of  the  dead) 
and  sugar  skulls  are  also  holiday  traditions  as  are  altars  or  shrines  that  families  may  erect  in  their 
homes. 

This  year,  Duke  students  will  borrow  the  form  of  the  traditional  Latin  American  Dia  De 
Los  Muertos  ofrenda  to  curate  an  exhibit  of  altars  at  Perkins  Library.  In  creating  the  altars,  the 
students  will  draw  on  the  collections  of  the  Duke  Libraries'  Archive  for  Human  Rights  to  explore  the 
relationships  linking  memory,  history,  community,  social  action,  and  power. 

Classes  participating  in  the  Dia  de  Los  Muertos  project  are 
considering  a  broad  range  of  topics,  including  human  rights  in  Latin 
America,  contemporary  humanitarian  challenges,  and  educational  and 
labor  issues  facing  Latino  immigrants  here  in  Durham.  In  addition  to  using 
primary  source  material  in  the  Libraries'  collections  for  their  projects, 
students  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  groups  such  as 
Student  Action  with  Farmworkers,  whose  records  are  part  of  the  Libraries' 
collections. 

The  altars  the  students  create  will  be  on  display  at  Perkins  Library 
from  Tuesday,  October  30  through  Sunday,  November  4. 


Papyri  Go  Global 


The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Egyptian  papyri  from  ancient  Egypt 
are  our  best  window  on  daily  life  in  antiquity.  Surviving 
documents,  which  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  tell  us 
about  marriage  and  divorce,  birth  and  death,  livelihoods  and 
taxes;  about  the  place  of  law,  religion,  and  economics  in 
the  lives  the  farmers,  villagers,  and  townsmen  who  dwelled 
along  the  Nile  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Bringing  this  important  body  of  evidence  to  life  for 
scholars  and  other  interested  readers  is  a  huge  undertaking, 
one  at  which  papyrologists  around  the  world  have  been 
hard  at  work  since  the  late  1900s.  And  in  recent  years, 
international  projects  have  begun  to  bring  technology  to 
bear  on  the  endeavor.  A  team  at  Duke  University  has  been 
entering  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  ancient  papyri  in  a 
single  database  (DDBDP,  Duke  Data  Bank  of  Documentary 
Papyri);  another  at  Universitat  Heidelberg  has  been 
massing  critical  meta-data,  including  dates,  locations  of 
published  photographs,  controlled  descriptive  keywords, 
and  translations,  for  the  same  set  of  data  (HGV,  Heidelberger 
Gesamtverzeichnis  der  griechischen  Papyrusurkunden 
Agyptens).  An  international  consortium  of  papyrus-holding 
institutions,  APIS  (Advanced  Papyrological  Information 
System),  based  at  Columbia  University,  has  been  gathering 
high-resolution  digital  images,  detailed  catalog  records, 
translations,  of  papyri  in  international  collections,  both 
literary  and  documentary,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Coptic,  Demotic, 
Middle  Egyptian,  Aramaic,  and  more.  Other  projects  are  hard 


at  work  on  Greek  inscriptions  from  Egypt,  Demotic,  Coptic, 
and  Arabic  papyri,  etc. 

Thanks  to  a  recent  grant  of  $500,000  from  The  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Foundation,  Duke,  Columbia,  and  Heidelberg 
are  now  leading  the  way  in  integrating  the  three  principal 
digital  resources  for  papyrology,  the  DDBDP,  APIS,  and  HGV, 
taking  a  major  step  toward  the  day  in  which  all  of  the  notable 
resources  of  the  field  are  fully  digital,  fully  interoperable, 
fully  accessible  to  anyone  anywhere  with  a  connection  to 
the  Web. 

Project  members  are  excited  not  just  about  what  they 
are  accomplishing,  but  also  about  how  they  are  doing  it.  The 
team  is  global,  with  partners,  in  London,  Heidelberg,  New  York 
City,  Chapel  Hill,  Durham,  and  Huntsville.  All  tools  created  in 
the  process  will  be  open-source  and  fully  documented,  so 
that  other  projects  will  feel  free  to  use  and  improve  them,  and 
in  so  doing  widen  the  pool  of  interconnected  papyrological 
resources.  Moreover,  the  team  is  building  its  data  model  on 
one  already  in  development  for  use  by  epigraphists,  students 
of  documents  inscribed  on  stone  and  other  hard  surfaces. 
The  total  number  of  surviving  inscriptions  dwarfs  that  of  the 
papyri.  Use  of  a  common  standard  will  help  to  bring  the  two 
documentary  sister  disciplines  closer  together  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Thus,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  project,  which 
is  only  an  initial  step  in  a  long  process,  is  not  only  to  help  to 
integrate  papyrology  itself,  but  to  bring  the  field  into  tighter 
coordination  with  the  other  disciplines  associated  with 
Classics  and  ancient  history. 
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-Joshua  Sosin,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Studies,  Duke  University 


Image  from  Driftless:  Photographs  from  Iowa 

Danny  Wilcox  Frazier's  black-and-white  photographs  reveal 
vanishing  towns  and  transformed  landscapes  in  rural  Iowa 


Exhibits 

the  PerkitU  (iallery  remains  closed  for  renovation 
until  August  2008. 

Special  Collections  Gallery 


4* 


August/October 

Picturing  Home:  Family  Albums  as 
Historical  Memoir 

This  evocative  exhibit 
documents  the  history 
of  four  generations 
of  the  Davis  family 
of  Hampton,  Virginia. 
Chloe  Tarrant  Campbell 
created  the  first 
photography  album 
in  the  1870s  prior  to 
moving  from  Alabama 
to  Mississippi. 
Her  daughter, 

granddaughter,  and  great-granddaughters 
continued  the  photographic  tradition, 
creating  a  rich  record  of  African  American 
life  from  Reconstruction  to  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  exhibit,  which  traces  the 
maternal  line  of  Chapel  Hill  donor  Louise 
Davis  Stone,  is  drawn  from  the  Davis 
Family  Papers  Collection. 


"I'm  impressed  by  what 
collections  can  teach  someone 
who  has  no  knowledge 
of  black  middle  class  life. 
White  people  don't  know 
our  aspirations,  goals  and 
gracious  living.  It's  about 
dispelling  stereotypes.  We 
had  a  life.  We  still  have  a 
life.  We  enjoyed  the  creature 
comforts  despite  segregatiori 
and  racism." 


F 


November/December 
Driftless:  Photographs  from  Iowa 
Black-and-white  photographs  by  Danny 
Wilcox  Frazier  of  a  contemporary  rural 
Iowa  of  vanishing  towns  and  transformed 
landscapes.  As  viewers  study  these 
images,  they  will  also  see  what  is 
happening  in  many  other  parts  of  the 

United  States.  See  "Events,"  November 
8,  page  6,  for  information  about  the 
exhibit  opening. 

I      Hours  for  the  Special  Collections 
Gallery:  Monday- Saturday, 
9am-9pm,  and  10am-9pm  on 
Sunday.  Call  919.660  5968  or 
visit  http://library.duke. 
edu/exhibits/  for  more 
information. 


-Louise  Davis  Stone 
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A  New  Logo  for  the  Duke 
University  Libraries 

This  summer  the  Libraries  embarked  on  a  logo 
redesign.  The  process  began  with  an  open  meeting 
where  library  staff  talked  to  representatives  from 
Duke's  Office  of  Creative  Services  about  what  the 
new  logo  should  convey  about  the  Libraries.  For 
an  hour  the  Creative  Services  staff  listened  before 
leaving  with  a  promise  to  synthesize  the  many  ideas 
they  had  heard  into  fifteen  to  twenty  preliminary 
designs.  Working  with  Creative  Services,  we 
narrowed  our  choices  in  several  stages  until,  after 
many  conversations  and  revisions,  one  final  design 
emerged. 

The  "mark"  we  chose,  an  open  book  form, 
with  the  Libraries  supporting  Duke  University, 
represents  content  that  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
acquire,  organize,  and  deliver  to  diverse  audiences, 
and  preserve  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  The 
elongated  right  "arm"  of  the  mark  represents  growth, 
forward  movement,  and  change.  The  open  book  also 
represents  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  which  leads  to 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge. 

We  have  chosen  this  mark  because  books 
and  libraries  continue  to  be  closely  associated  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  around  the  world 
We  embrace  the  myriad  changes  that  technology 
is  bringing  to  libraries,  but,  with  this  mark,  we 
acknowledge  the  book  as  the  foundation  of  all  great 
library  collections  and  the  symbol  of  our  role  in 
connecting  people  +  ideas. 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news 


Remembering  a  Special  Friend  of 
the  Libraries 

Excerpted  from  remarks  University  Librarian  Deborah  Jakubs 
delivered  at  a  service  to  celebrate  the  life  of  John  Richards 
(November  3,  1938-August  23,  2007).  The  service  was  held  on  14 
September  2007  at  the  Duke  University  Chapel. 

John  Richards  wasted  no  time 
in  becoming  involved  with  the 
libraries  at  Duke.  Barely  a  year 
after  he  came  to  the  University 
in  1977  to  become  a  member  of 
the  History  Department  faculty, 
President  Terry  Sanford  invited 
him  join  the  Library  Council.  John 
soon  became  chair,  a  position  he 
would  again  hold  in  the  mid-1990s; 
he  served  with  enthusiasm  over 
and  over  again.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  John  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 
John  was  warm,  kind,  and  encouraging.  When  it  came  to  the 
Libraries,  he  was  all  those  things  as  well  as  passionate,  insistent 
and  bold.  John  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  faculty  at  Duke 
regarding  the  advantages  of  online  primary  sources,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  promote  those  investments.  But  he  did  believe  in  the  critical 
importance  of  continuing  to  build  collections,  physical  collections, 
of  primary  and  secondary  materials  from  around  the  world,  and 
held  firm  to  his  conviction  that  the  richness  of  collections  in  our 
libraries  was  essential  to  the  work  of  faculty  and  students  at  Duke. 
He  deeply  appreciated  the  help  of  the  library  staff  and  respected 
them  greatly.  He  championed  the  Libraries,  and  particularly  the 
collections  budget.  For  John,  the  library  was  to  the  humanist  as  the 
laboratory  is  to  the  scientist. 

The  relationship  between  a  faculty  member  and  a  research 
librarian  can  be  one  of  intellectual  intimacy.  Being  engaged  in  a 
shared  quest  for  the  scholarship  that  will  support  an  argument, 
confirm  a  suspicion,  prove  a  hypothesis,  or  establish  a  thesis, 
creates  a  special  bond,  one  John  had  with  a  number  of  librarians 
at  Duke,  including  Avinash  Maheshwary  and  Margaret  Brill,  in 
his  work  on  South  Asia  and  many  related  topics.  He  was  also 
committed  to  collaboration  in  vernacular  South  Asian  studies  library 
collections  within  the  Triangle  Research  Libraries  Network  (TRLN), 
encouraging  broad  collecting  in  all  relevant  languages  of  the  sub- 
continent. 

I  am  confident  that  John  Richards  will  always  hold  the 
record  for  service  on  the  Library  Council.  But,  much  more 
importantly,  John  will  long  live  on  in  our  noteworthy  research 
collections,  collections  he  helped  to  build,  collections  that  will 
nourish  the  minds  of  generations  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for  future  scholarship. 
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Karen  Glynn  with  photographer  Alt  Kumalo,  Soweto,  South  Africa 


Collecting  South  African  Photographs/Collecting  South  African  History 

This  summer  Duke  Libraries'  visual  materials  archivist  and  collector,  Karen  Glynn,  traveled  extensively  in  South  Africa  to  support 
two  documentary  photography  projects.  One  of  the  projects,  "Then  &  Now,"  is  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  8  photographers. 
Each  photographer  submitted  20  prints;  10  prints  made  under  apartheid  and  10  prints  post-apartheid.  "Then  &  Now"  opened  at 
Rhodes  University  on  10  September.  Conversations  are  underway  at  Rhodes  and  other  institutions  about  establishing  a  South 
African  Center  for  Documentary  Studies,  modeled  after  the  Duke  Center  for  Documentary  Studies. 

Glynn  acquired  a  set  of  the  160  prints  in  the  "Then  &  Now"  exhibit  for  Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library.  She  also  researched  images  for  a  future  proiect  entitled  "Underexposed."  With  South  African  photographer 
Paul  Weinberg  as  her  host  and  guide,  Glynn  moved  around  the  country,  meeting  photographers  and  selecting  work  for 
"Underexposed."  This  project  proposes  to  scan  300  images  by  13  South  African  documentary  photographers,  whose  work  is 
essentially  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  mount  the  images  on  a  webpage  for  educational,  noncommercial  use.  In  addition,  two 
sets  of  50  prints  will  be  made  of  each  body  of  work;  one  set  will  remain  in  South  Africa,  and  one  set  will  come  to  the  Special 
Collections  Library  at  Duke. 

Contributions  from  the  Duke  Libraries'  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  of  African  and  African  American  Documentation  and 
a  Perkins  Library  funding  grant  supported  Glynn's  acquisitions  of  the  "Then  &  Now"  and  "Underexposed"  images. 


Notes 


Events 


For  the  second  year  the  Duke  University  Libraries  and  the  Duke 
University  Musical  Instrument  Collections  are  co-sponsoring 
Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room,  a  series  of  monthly  musical 
conversations  and  demonstrations.  All  events  begin  at  4:00pm 
on  their  respective  dates  and  are  held  at  Perkins  Library  in  the 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room.  For  more  information  go  to  http:// 
dumic.org/news_events. 

October  19 

B.  O'Neal  Talton:  From  a  Block  of  Wood  to  a  Musical  Instrument: 
An  Introduction  to  Violin  Making 

Native  North  Carolinian  Bob  O'Neal  Talton  will  talk  about 
and  demonstrate  how  he  makes  not  only  violins,  but  also 
violas,  cellos,  guitars,  dulcimers,  and  banjos.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  audience  participation  during  the  program 
when  Bob  invites  musicians  of  all  ages  and  abilities  to  try  the 
instruments.  Children  are  especially  welcome  to  participate! 


November  9 

Mamadou  Diabate:  A  Griot  and  His  Kora 
Mamadou  Diabate  was  born  in  1975  in  Kita,  Malia.  His 
name,  Diabate,  indicates  that  Mamadou  comes  from  a  „ 
family  of  gnots,  or  jelis,  as  they  are  known  among  the  J* 
Manding  people.  Jelis  are  more  than  just  traditional 
musicians.  They  use  music  and  sometimes  oratory  to  m 
preserve  and  sustain  people's  consciousness  of  the 
past.  Mamadou  Diabate,  joined  by  his  son,  will  share  the 
music  and  traditions  of  the  Manding  jelis  in  this  kora 
demonstration.  Please  see  http://www.mamadoukora. 
com/pages/biography.html  for  more  information  about 
the  two  of  them. 

December? 

William  MichalJr:  The  Love  of  the  Banjo 

Dr.  Bill  Michal  is  a  collector  of  outstanding  banjos, 
specializing  in  those  manufactured  by  Fairbanks.  Using  audio 
and  slides,  Dr.  Michal  will  talk  about  the  banjo's  history  in 
America,  particularly  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The 
audience  will  hear  recordings  of  banjo  music,  some  made  by 
Dr.  Michal  before  he  retired  from  public  performance. 
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October  26, 27 

Neither  Model  nor  Muse:  A  Symposium  on 
Women  and  Artistic  Expression 

3rd  biennial  symposium  of  the  Duke 
Libraries'  Sallie  Bingham  Center 
for  Women's  History  and  Culture. 
Workshops,  panels,  and  performance 
related  to  women  and  the  arts.  For 
more  details,  see  the  back  cover  of  this 
magazine. 

October  31 

In  an  event  that  has  become  a  Duke 
tradition,  Reynolds  Price,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  English,  will  once  again 
read  stories  and  poems  for  Halloween. 
The  selections  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  classic  story  "The 
Tell-Tale  Heart"  is  almost  certain  to  be 
on  the  program.  Costumes  welcome! 
Wednesday,  31  October,  Lilly  Library, 
Thomas  Room,  7pm 

November  3 

The  Library  Presents  Duke  Moms  and  Dads 

This  annual  program,  held  during 
Parents'  and  Family  Weekend,  features 
a  reading  or  talk  by  a  writer  who  is 
also  the  parent  of  a  first-year  student. 
This  year's  speaker  is  journalist  Rome 
Hartman,  former  producer  of  the  CBS 
Evening  News.  Hartman  joined  the 
BBC  this  year  to  develop  and  serve 
as  executive  producer  of  a  BBC  World 
News  one-hour  nightly  newscast  aimed 
at  U.S.  audiences.  The  title  of  his  Duke 
talk  is  "Alphabet  Soup:  From  CBS  to 
BBC,  some  news  about  The  News." 
Saturday,  3  November,  11am,  Perkins 
Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 

November  8 

Danny  Wilcox  Frazier,  third  recipient  of 
the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies/ 
Honickman  First  Book  Prize  in 
Photography  award  for  photographs 
of  the  changing  face  of  the  Iowa,  will 
talk  about  his  work  and  sign  books  at 
an  opening  reception  (See  "Exhibits," 
page  5  ).  Thursday,  8  November,  5-7pm, 
Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 


Knowledge  Bytes 

a  potpourri  of  internet  sites 
selected  for  the  readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


Cartoon  America:  A  Library  of  Congress 
Exhibition 

http://www.loc.gov/exhibits/cartoonamerica/ 

From  childhood,  James  Arthur  Wood  Jr.  collected  original  cartoon  art  and  then 
became  an  editorial  cartoonist  himself.  He  eventually  donated  his  collection  of  over 
36,000  original  cartoon  drawings  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  From  that  collection, 
102  drawings  reflecting  Wood's  primary  interests,  including  political  illustrations, 
animation,  and  comic  strips,  have  been  chosen  for  this  online  exhibition.  Among  the 
many  gems  is  a  very  fine  crayon  and  ink  political  cartoon  by  Bill  Maudlin  that  depicts 
Nikita  Khrushchev  berating  a  group  of  artists. 

U.S.  Congress  Votes  Database 

http://projects.washingtonpost.com/congress/ 

With  the  momentum  for  the  2008  elections  already  building,  this  database  created  by  the  Washington  Post 
encourages  voters  to  learn  more  about  their  current  legislators.  The  database  draws  on  a  variety  of  authoritative 
sources  to  provide  a  wealth  of  information,  including  voting  and  attendance  records,  financial  disclosure 
statements,  action  on  key  votes,  and  roles  in  Congress.  The  site  is  updated  daily. 

Spices:  Exotic  Flavors  and 
Medicines 

http://unitproj.library.ucla.edu/biomed/ 
spice/index. cfm 

Since  the  first  known  use  of  spices  7,000  years  ago 
in  the  Middle  East,  they  have  been  employed  for 
embalming,  as  ingredients  in  incense,  as  aphrodisiacs 
and  medicine,  and  as  flavorings  for  food.  This 
informative  Web  site,  created  by  the  History  and 
Special  Collections  Section  of  the  Louise  M.  Darling 
Biomedical  Library  at  UCLA,  offers  general  facts 
about  spices,  including  their  sources  and  various 
uses,  and  a  timeline.  In  addition,  a  separate  page  for  each  spice  gives  more  details  and  a  photograph  of  the 
processed  and  unprocessed  form  of  the  spice  as  well  as  a  colored  drawing  of  the  plant  and  its  parts  from  Bentley's 
Medicinal  Plants. 


As/cPhilosophers 

http://www.amherst.edu/askphilosophers/ 

Have  you  ever  wondered,  "How  long  is  forever?"  or  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
life?"  To  learn  what  philosophers  have  to  say  about  these  and  many  other  topics, 
visit  the  "AskPhilosophers"  Web  site,  where  the  dictum  is  "You  ask.  Philosophers 
answer."  A  visitor  to  the  site  can  ask  a  question,  and  if  it  hasn't  been  answered 
in  detail  already,  one  of  the  participating  scholar  philosophers  from  around 
the  world  will  respond  fully  in  a  few  days.  Visitors  to  the  site  can  also  browse 
previously  answered  questions  through  a  subject  list. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout 
Project  (Copyright  Internet 
Scout  Project,  1994-2007. 
http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for 
identifying  all  sites  except  for 
the  spices  site,  which  was 
recommended  by  Danette 
Pachtner,  film,  video,  and  digital 
media  librarian  at  Duke.  If 
you  would  like  to  recommend 
a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell 
at  joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Student  writers  find  inspiration  in  old  diaries  and  letters 

Elizabeth  Bramm  Dunn 


A 


Write  what  you  know"  is  the  standard  advice  to  aspiring  writers. 

But  Professor  Deborah  Pope,  who  has  guided  the  literary  efforts  of  many  Duke  students, 
longed  to  find  a  way  to  push  those  enrolled  in  her  "Writing  and  Memory"  course  to  move 
beyond  what  they  know  and  away  from  their  usual  creative  voices.  Muriel  Rukeyser's 
series  of  poems,  "The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  gave  Professor  Pope  an  idea.  Horrified  by  the 
1936  Union  Carbide  mining  disaster  in  which  many  black  workers  contracted  silicosis, 
the  activist  poet  traveled  to  Gauley  Bridge,  West  Virginia,  to  interview  victims  and  their 
widows,  listen  to  courtroom  testimony,  and  examine  documents  related  to  the  incident. 
The  poems  based  on  this  material  were  published  in  U.S.  1  (1938).  Pope  decided  to  set 
her  students  a  similar  task:  select  a  group  of  letters  or  a  diary  to  serve  as  a  springboard  for 
a  linked  series  of  poems. 

She  turned  to  me  for  assistance  in  identifying  materials  that  might  inspire  her 
students.  Over  a  number  of  weeks,  I  assembled  an  annotated  list  of  dozens  of  collections, 
grouped  by  topics  such  as  "Civil  War  Hospitals,"  "Teaching  Freedmen,"  "Union 
Organizing,"  "Mental  Illness,"  "Love  Letters,"  and  "World  War  I."  The  class  visited 
Perkins  Library's  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  where  I  introduced  them  to  the 
protocols  of  using  special  collections  and  showed  them  letters,  diaries,  and  photographs. 
During  subsequent  visits  to  the  reading  room,  each  student  selected  a  collection  and 
began  the  work  of  reading  the  texts  and  trying  to  understand  their  historical  and 
emotional  context. 

Although  the  students  were  daunted  initially  by  sometimes  difficult  handwriting, 
unfamiliar  allusions,  and  fragmentary  records,  they  were  soon  engaged.  Katherine  Lee 
Silk,  for  example,  immersed  herself  in  the  Civil  War-era  papers  of  Lucy  Muse  Walton 
Fletcher,  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Silk  remarked,  "I  loved  this  project  but  it  was 
definitely  harder  than  I  expected.  Lucy  Fletcher  was  such  a  great  writer  herself  that  many 
times  I  feared  that  whatever  I  wrote  would  not  do  her  justice. .  .What  really  impressed 
me  about  this  project  was  my  growing  interest  in  it.  I'm  far  from  a  history  buff  and  so 
I  thought  that  reading  about  the  Civil  War  and  such  might  bore  me.  It  had  quite  the 
opposite  effect.  I  felt  that  through  reading  Lucy's  papers  American  history  came  alive  for 
me  in  a  way  that  no  textbook  could  give  me.  I  wish  that  I  could  meet  Lucy  now  that  I 
seem  to  know  her  so  well.  I  just  hope  that  my  poetry  somehow  conveys  her  feelings." 
Silk's  poem,  "Canvas  Fleet,  June  7th,  1865,"  shows  just  how  successful  she  was. 


Left:  page  from  Lucy 
Fletcher's  letter  dated 
June  7th,  1865;  Right: 
students  in  the  "Writing 
and  Memory"  class 
meeting  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room. 


Canvas  Fleet 
June  7th,  1865 

We  are  what  we  learned  as  children. 

Out  of  the  window  I  watch  my  son 
Playing  with  red  and  white  canvas  sails. 
His  very  own  fleet. 

A  chorus  of  squeals 
Another  ship  is  down. 
A  stream  of  gutter  water 

A  current  of  blood. 

I  hear  the  tone  of  drums 
Down  the  street. 
A  profusion  of  flowers 
Oh  Bleeding  hearts! 

I  grasp  their  gaze, 
Only  the  living  gaze, 
The  strong  survive. 

My  husband's  head  is  bowed  down. 
His  words  echo 
In  my  ear,  my  heart. 

"The  battle  rages  but  the  war  is  won." 

The  ripples  still 
As  my  son  looks  up. 

We  are  all  children. 

-Katherine  Lee  Silk 
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Adam  Eaglin  chose  the  papers  of 
another  woman  who  also  reflected  on  the 
horrors  of  war.  Eaglin  said,  "The  inspiration 
for  the  poem  is  from  the  Mary  McMillan 
files — a  collection  of  letters,  published 
documents,  and  journals  by  Ms.  McMillan, 
a  Protestant  missionary  who  lived  in 
Hiroshima,  Japan  before  and  after  the 
[atomic]  bomb  was  dropped.  Ms.  McMillans 
collected  documents  tell  the  amazing  story 
of  her  experiences  in  Japan,  notable  in  her 
perspective  as  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
allowed  to  return  to  Hiroshima  after  the 
disaster.  I  wrote  a  series  of  3  poems  from  the 
documents;  the  second  poem,  'He  cometh 
with  clouds,'  is  an  imagined  letter  between 
Mary  and  another  missionary  during  the 
period  that  she  was  forced  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  The  poem  intends  to  capture  the 
horrors  of  the  Hiroshima  disaster,  and  also 
to  highlight  Mary's  own  anxiety  as  the  war 
continued.  Many  of  the  details  in  the  poem 
are  real — borrowed  from  essays  1  found  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  Mary 
taught  in  Hiroshima.  Ihe  principal  was  at 
the  Hiroshima  school  the  day  the  disaster 
occurred." 


He  cometh  with  clouds 

Aug.  5,  1945 
Dearest  Eleanor: 

Today  I  refolded  the  sheets  on  my  bed  sixteen  times. 
They're  thin  between  my  fingers,  a  pale-blue  cotton, 
when  shaken,  dust  flies  off  the  mahogany  chests. 
It's  cold  for  August — the  glass  on  the  windows 
is  kissed  by  ghosts,  the  color  hanging  like  loose  string. 

Do  utensils  still  feel  cold  to  the  touch?  I  cannot  eat. 
I  reach  for  the  iron  forks,  but  cannot  bother  to  hold  them. 
I  prefer  to  fumble  with  my  chopsticks,  the  pair  we  bought 
from  the  fisherman's  wife  at  Nishiki  market.  My  fingers 
wrap  around  them  like  coral,  the  way  I  hold  this  pen  now. 

I  write  to  stay  awake.  Even  now  my  eyelids  grow  heavy. 
(Promise  not  to  laugh,  Eleanor)  but  I've  grown  frightened  of  sleep, 
there's  poison  in  my  waking  breath. 
I  will  tell  you  of  the  dreams. 

Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,  God  said. 

First  there  is  brightness. 
It  swells  like  a  purple  tide  within  a  cavern, 
the  splashing  clamor  of  a  thousand  oceans, 
the  color  grows  so  bright  it  dyes  the  earth  white. 
My  eyes  melt  into  my  palms. 

Then  silence,  heavier  than  a  mountain — only  the  voice  of  the  Lord: 

Every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him: 

and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him. 

Is  it  purgatory  in  which  I  find  myself, 

limbless,  imprisoned 

swept  beneath  a  flood  of  fallen  timbers? 

The  vision  vanishes.  I  stand  atop  the  hill — 

Miss  Gaines'  tomb  lying  before  me,  and  Hiroshima 

in  one  splendid  breath,  beams  beyond  the  monument. 

Eleanor,  you  are  there,  beneath  the  hot  Eastern  sun, 

picnicking  with  the  young  girls, 

telling  them  how  Miss  Gaines  founded  their  school. 
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And  when  I  saw  Him,  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead. 

And  He  laid  His  right  hand 

upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not; 

I  am  the  first  and  the  last. 

I  realize  some  of  the  girls  are  crying.  The  body  of  a  girl, 

her  uniform  gone,  lies  beneath  the  shade  of  a  cherry  tree, 

blossoms  all  around  her. 

There  is  another  body  by  the  grave. 

With  terror,  I  reach  out  to  touch  the  girls, 

they  vanish  in  a  flash  of  smoke. 

I  call  for  them  by  name,  dozens  of  others, 

there  is  an  echo  of  "Miss  Mary!"  in  the  distance, 

and  then,  nothing. 

They  emerge  from  the  black  smoke  as  phantoms — 
half  the  little  children  with  eyes  burned  right  out, 
clothes  singed  against  flesh. 
I  take  them  into  my  arms, 
we  all  begin  to  sing, 

"He  leadeth  me,  by  His  own  hand  He  leadeth  me." 
One  by  one  they  collapse  around  me. 

Silhouettes  move  around  us  like  a  song, 

we  huddle  among  the  crowd  of  figures, 

some  red,  others  swollen  and  bleeding, 

some  without  skin  at  all — only  the  stench  of  black  flesh. 

They  are  unrecognizable. 

"Hai-i!"  one  calls  in  Japanese.  It  has  the  voice  of  child. 

"Hai-i!"  another,  it  is  the  sound 

of  my  students,  calling  from  within 

or  behind  these  swollen  mounds, 

I  know  not  which.  This  is  when  I  awake. 

"Hai-i"  the  sound  echoes  even  now  in  my  head  like  a  curse. 

Last  night,  the  dream  was  different. 

Again  we  sat  before  Miss  Gaines'  tomb, 

but  the  city  was  gone,  blurred  paint  on  a  canvas, 

the  towers  of  buildings,  a  million  faces — crushed  into  one. 


I  know  not  what  to  make  of  these.  Eleanor,  please  do  not  think  me  mad. 
As  I  write  this  very  letter 

thick,  black  clouds  gather  in  the  west,  concealed  by  night. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  curtain  of  shadow  fell 

across  the  stiff  land  beyond  my  bedroom  window. 

The  image  hangs  in  the  corner  of  my  eye,  news  of  death, 

yet  still  I  pray  they  carry  unseen  hope  on  their  sails. 

Soon  it  will  glide  in  through  my  window, 

a  Japanese  lantern  rocking  gently  on  the  ocean  waves. 


Fii*^na*ure  in -support 
llffiffiSfiS  Nagasaki  for  a  Total 


Mary 


"He  cometh  with  clouds"  earned 
Adam  Eaglin  the  English  Department's 
2007  Terry  Welby  Tyler,  Jr.  Award,  which 
honors  outstanding  undergraduate  poetry. 
Wanting  to  share  the  good  news  about  the 
poem,  I  got  in  touch  with  Norma  Taylor 
Mitchell,  a  friend  of  Mary  McMillan  who 
was  instrumental  in  Duke's  acquisition 
of  the  papers.  My  news  inspired  her  to 
telephone  Mary's  sister,  Jane  Greenwood, 
in  Mobile,  Alabama.  In  the  course  of  that 
conversation,  Mitchell  learned  just  how 
fortunate  it  was  that  the  papers  had  been 
placed  in  Duke's  care:  In  2004  the  homes 
in  the  McMillan  family  compound  in 
Milton,  Florida,  including  the  one  where 
the  papers  had  been  stored,  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  Hurricane  Ivan. 


-Adam  Eaglin 
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Another  Summer  in  Arcady 

Eddie  waits  for  orders  by  the  cathedral 

and  dreams  of  the  waters  of  Arcady  Island; 

these  dreams  have  kept  him  punching 

through  French  wilderness, 

as  he  throws  out  each  sock,  gummy  with  mud, 

as  he  catches  an  hour  of  sleep  here  or  there,  nothing  more; 

as  the  horses  die  on  the  roadside; 

as  reeking  mounds  of  German  corpses  haunt  the  air, 

chubby  German  girls  smiling  from  their  pockets; 

Old  age  in  beautiful  Arcady... 
the  childhood  breeze 
caressing  his  wrinkled  face 
while  his  grandchildren 
play  in  peace... 

The  dreams  keep  him  wading  through  the  mud 
to  the  cathedral,  where  a  shell  exploding  nearby, 
punctures  Eddie 
9  times 
in  the  chest. 

-Tracy  Gold 


Like  Adam  Eaglin  and  Katherine  Lee  Silk,  Tracy  Gold  also 
wrote  about  war.  She  used  the  letters  of  Frederick  Trevenan  Edwards 
and  said  of  them,  "While  I  found  it  hard  to  form  poetry  about  the 
materials  I  read  that  was  as  inspired  as  the  letters  themselves,  which 
were  written  beautifully,  I  loved  reading  the  materials  and  becoming 
immersed  in  their  world.  Having  access  to  the  original  copies  of 
letters  from  WW1,  an  era  that  I  was  before  connected  to  only 
through  history  class,  made  the  lives  of  those  who  fought,  and  their 
families,  so  much  more  tangible.  As  I  read  each  yellowing  page,  I 
found,  in  such  a  distant  setting,  emotions  and  thoughts  that  could 
have  been  my  own  friends',  or  my  own  brother's,  making  the  story 
found  in  these  letters  even  more  real  to  me."  Her  poem  captures 
both  Edwards'  sensitivity  and  the  gritty  horrors  of  World  War  I. 


Rayhaneh  Sharif-Askay 
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The  Gulf  Front  at  Galveston  1926 


Domestic  tragedy  skims  the  surface 
of  Rayhaneh  Sharif-Askay's  poem,  which 
she  drew  from  the  papers  of  Reuben  Dean 
Bowen.  Bowen  lived  and  worked  in  Paris, 
Texas,  but  his  wife  and  only  child,  Adelaide, 
preferred  the  vibrant  early  twentieth-century 
New  Orleans.  Adelaides  diaries  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  parties  and  plays,  but  also  reveal 
a  dark  side:  marital  discord,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  an  early  death.  Rayhaneh  Sharif- 
Askay's  "The  Gulf  Front  at  Galveston  1926" 
reflects  the  father's  melancholy  thoughts  at  his 
beloved  daughter's  decline. 


The  first  condensed  milk  ever 

was  made  in  Galveston,  its  manufacture 

transferred  to  New  York  State — at  the  time, 

the  greatest  dairy  state  in  the  Union. 

Like  gasoline,  they  would  ship  the  condensed  milk 

in  bulk,  drawing  it  off  like  molasses. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy, 

my  mother  would  send  us 

to  retrieve  the  stuff  in  a  tin  bucket, 

traipsing  home  we  would  hide  ourselves 

in  an  alley  and  dip  our  fingers  in  the  sweet  stuff, 

eat  as  much  of  it  as  we  dared  to — without  being  caught. 

Now  you  never  see  it  in  bulk. 

Neither  you  nor  Mama  would  recognize 

the  Gulf  front  of  Galveston  now. 

I  remember  the  days  when  I  would  take  you  there 

and  you  would  play  on  the  wet  sand, 

your  letters  traced  there — as  the  tide  stretched  its  formless  slide 
further  each  time — a  promise 
of  your  ever  expanding  slate, 
A  delineation  to  mark 

where  you  would  sink  or  stand — a  flat  grey  plane. 

You  signed  your  name  there,  yet 

after  the  waters  foam  and  flood 

your  fluid  canvas  was  clean  again 

I  daresay  there's  no  question 

Of  what  had  kept  the  doctors  away  back  then. 

Perhaps  now  you've  made  markings  you  can't  rescind. 

Will  the  shoreline  absolve  you  again? 

-Rayhaneh  Sharif-Askay 
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Get  more  poetry 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Elizabeth 
Dunn,  students  in  Deborah  Pope's  "Writing 
and  Memory"  class  offer  these  poetry 
recommendations  to  the  readers  of  Duke 
University  Libraries. 

Molly  Knight  recommends  "any  of  the  volumes 
by  Ron  Rash:  Eureka  Mill,  Among  the  Believers,  or 
Raising  the  Dead  (I  would  pick  Among  the  Believers  if 
I  had  to  choose  one).  He's  a  NC-born  poet  who  writes 
these  beautiful,  unsentimental  little  poems  about 
poor,  rural  people  in  the  Carolinas,  past  and  present. 
Also  a  master  of  really  subtle  form-poetry." 

Melanie  Garcia  responds,  "I  like  New  and  Selected 
Poems:  Volume  One  by  Mary  Oliver  and  Staying  Alive, 
an  anthology." 

Adam  Eaglin's  response:  "One  of  my  favorite  volumes 
of  poetry  is  Collected  Poems  by  Sylvia  Plath." 


After  the  students  had  celebrated  the  end  of  the  semester  with 
a  poetry  reading  and  reception  and  Deborah  Pope  had  graded  their 
portfolios,  she  reflected  on  the  success  of  the  project.  "This  class 
has  gone  so  splendidly  and  the  poems  emerging  from  the  Special 
Collections  have  been  so  strong,  have  really  provided  a  way  to  move 
the  students  out  of  their  own  default  voices  and  concerns  and  into 
others'  experiences,  into  both  public  history  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  endured  history  but  went  unremembered,  or  just  those  who 
lived  fascinating  lives  in  their  own  personal,  private  way." 

In  the  end,  then,  the  students  did  follow  the  "write  what 
you  know"  advice.  Yet,  to  do  that,  they  had  come  to  know  and  give 
voice  to  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  other  writers  from  much 
different  times  and  places. 


Elizabeth  Bramm  Dunn  is  Research 
Services  Librarian  at  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  and  University  Archives 


Tracy  Gold  replies,  "I  recommend  Alice  Walker's 
Horses  Make  a  Landscape  More  Beautiful  and 
anything  by  Octavio  Paz." 

Katherine  Lee  Silk  says,  "one  of  my  favorite 
anthologies  is  The  Making  of  a  Poem:  A  Norton 
Anthology  of  Poetic  Forms  by  Mark  Strand  and  Eavan 
Boland.  I  also  enjoy  reading  the  works  of  Elizabeth 
Bishop  and  T.S.  Eliot." 
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Deborah  Pope,  first  row,  far  right,  and  her  students 


More  information  about  the  poetry  mentioned 
in  this  article: 

Neil  Astley,  editor.  Staying  Alive:  Real  Poems  for  Unreal  Times.  New  York:  Miramax 
Books,  2003.  An  anthology  of  five  hundred  contemporary  poems  explores  themes  of 
passion,  spirituality,  death,  and  friendship,  in  a  collection  that  includes  contributions  by 
such  writers  as  Mary  Oliver,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  Maya  Angelou. 

Elizabeth  Bishop.  The  Complete  Poems.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  1969. 

T.S.  Eliot.  Collected  Poems,  1909-1965.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1991. 

Mary  Oliver.  New  and  Selected  Poems,  Volume  One.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1992,  2005. 

Octavio  Paz.  Eliot  Weinberger,  editor  and  translator.  The  Collected  Poems  of  Octavio 
Paz,  1957-1987.  New  York  :  New  Directions,  1987.  Many  other  volumes  of  the  poet's 
work  are  available,  in  both  the  original  Spanish  and  in  English-language  translations. 

Sylvia  Plath.  The  Collected  Poems.  New  York:  HarperPerennial,  1981, 1992. 

Ron  Rash.  Eureka  Mill.  Corvallis,  OR:  Bench  Press,  1998;  2001  reprint,  Spartanburg,  SC: 
Hub  City  Writers  Project. 

_  Among  the  Believers.  Oak  Ridge,  TN:  Iris  Press,  2000. 
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iling  the  Andes 


Deborah  Jakubs 


The  backbone  of  South  America,  the  magnificent  Andes 
mountain  range,  dramatically  separates  Chile  and  Argentina. 
Flying  over  the  Andes  is  a  stunning  experience  that  inevitably 
evokes  thoughts  of  Alive,  the  book  and  film  about  the  true  story 
of  the  tragic  1972  crash  of  the  plane  carrying  the  Uruguayan 
rugby  team.  Crossing  the  range  via  water,  or  "sailing  the  Andes," 
is  equally  memorable,  from  an  entirely  different  perspective.  In 
March  2007,  a  group  of  Duke  alumni  and  friends,  ranging  in 
age  from  18  to  82,  did  just  that,  as  part  of  a  trip  sponsored  by 
Duke  Alumni  Education  and  Travel,  a  division  of  the  Alumni 
Association  (DAA).  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  as  the  "Faculty  Lecturer"  for  this  twelve-day,  four-stop 
adventure,  Chile  and  Argentina,  with  an  Andean  Lake  Crossing. 


As  a  former  "Navy  brat,"  raised  in  no  one  particular  place,  I  suffer  (gladly!)  from  wanderlust. 


The  colorful,  inviting  brochures  from  Duke  Alumni  Education  and 
Travel  arrive  periodically  in  our  mail,  and  my  husband,  Jim  Roberts  (MBA 
'85,  P  05),  and  I  have  fantasized  about  those  tempting  trips  to  exotic 
locales.  Friends  on  the  faculty  at  Duke  have  shared  their  experiences  as  Duke 
ambassadors  on  such  adventures.  I  have  been  curious.  I  have  been  envious. 
As  a  former  "Navy  brat,"  raised  in  no  one  particular  place,  I  surfer  (gladly!) 
from  wanderlust.  So  when  Rachel  Davies,  director  of  Alumni  Education  and 
Travel,  inquired  about  my  interest  and  availability  for  this  trip,  I  barely  took 
a  breath  before  signing  on  the  dotted  line. 

One  role  of  the  Duke  host  is  to  offer  scholarly  presentations  on 
relevant  topics  during  the  trip.  My  background  in  Latin  American  history, 
with  a  focus  on  Argentina,  made  this  assignment  particularly  appealing.  I 
developed  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  Buenos  Aires  during  the  extended 
period  I  lived  there  while  researching  the  social  history  of  British  immigrants 
and  the  development  of  their  community  during  the  19th  century  for  my 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  I  try  hard  to  return  at  least  once  a  year  to  "BA,"  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  cities.  Maybe  it  is  nostalgia  absorbed  from  all  the  tangos 
I  have  listened  to  over  the  years,  but  I  feel  reconnected  with  a  part  of  my 
true  self  when  I  am  in  Buenos  Aires. 

While  living  in  Argentina,  I  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  never  to  Patagonia,  which  made  this  Duke  trip  even  more  appealing. 
An  added  attraction  was  that  "El  Grupo  Duke"  (pronounced  "DU-que"), 
as  we  came  to  be  known,  included  several  present  and  past  members  of 
the  Library  Advisory  Board,  our  most  loyal  and  generous  supporters  and 


advocates,  as  well  as  many  new  friends. 
We  were  a  remarkably  compatible  group 
of  eighteen,  and  by  the  end  of  our  twelve 
days  together  we  were  genuinely  sorry  to 
have  to  go  our  separate  ways. 

Our  adventure  began  in  our 
respective  departure  cities  as,  two  by  two, 
we  gradually  met  up  with  fellow  travelers. 
Many  of  us  became  acquainted  in  the 
airport  lounge  in  Miami,  after  spotting 
the  tell-tale  orange  luggage  tags  supplied 
by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association  and 
introducing  ourselves  before  boarding 
the  overnight  flight  to  Santiago.  There, 
at  the  airport  in  the  early  morning,  we 
travelers  converged  as  our  flights  arrived 
in  close  succession.  We  were  met  by  Pedro 
Porqueras,  our  fantastic  tour  director, 
who  would  accompany  us  on  the  entire 
trip,  taking  care  of  every  possible  logistical 
detail,  and  Rodrigo,  our  local  tour  guide 
for  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  logistics  for 
our  trip  were  handled  seamlessly,  making 
it  easy  for  us  to  relax  and  enjoy  ourselves. 


The  eight-hour  overnight  Hight  was  long 
but  because  it  was  north-to-south,  with 
only  one  time-zone  change,  the  jet  lag 
was  minimal  and  we  spent  a  good  part 
ot  the  day  sightseeing.  At  that  evening's 
welcome  dinner  at  our  hotel,  we  enjoyed 
superb  Chilean  seafood  and  began  serious 
bonding  as,  in  turn,  we  introduced 
ourselves  and  shared  our  reasons  tor  being 
there.  The  conviviality  of  that  evening 
characterized  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

We  toured  the  lovely  city  of 
Santiago,  visited  La  Moneda,  the 
presidential  palace  where  President 
Salvador  Allende  lost  his  life  in  the 
military  coup  of  1973  (the  other 
September  11),  the  Palacio  Cousino, 
a  1  9th  century  mansion,  the  pre- 
Columbian  museum,  the  Santa  Rita 
Winery,  and  La  Chascona,  one  of  Nobel 
Prize-winning  writer  Pablo  Neruda's 
houses,  with  its  unique  design  and 
whimsical  touches.  On  our  third  day, 


entertaining.  By  the  time  we  boarded  the  bus  for  Puerto  Varas,  our  next  stop, 
we  were  becoming  fast  friends. 

My  presentation  to  the  group  that  evening,  on  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  history  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  stimulated  a  lively  discussion 
that  created  even  more  connections  among  group  members.  Chile,  one 
of  the  oldest  democracies  in  America,  has  nevertheless  experienced  dark 
times,  most  recently  the  1973-1989  period  of  military  rule.  Opinion  is 
still  sharply  divided  on  the  legacy  of  General  Augusto  Pinochet.  Chiles 
current  president,  Michele  Bachelet,  a  pediatrician,  epidemiologist,  and 
torture  survivor,  is  the  first  woman  president  of  the  country.  She  succeeded 
Ricardo  Lagos,  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  economics  at  Duke  University. 
Chile  boasts  two  Nobel  laureates  in  literature,  Gabriela  Mistral  (the  first 
woman  to  be  given  this  honor,  in  1945),  and  Pablo  Neruda.  Another  well- 
known  naturalized  Chilean  writer  (born  in  Argentina)  is  Duke's  own  Ariel 
Dorfman,  author  of  Death  and  the  Maiden  and  many  works  of  poetry,  prose, 
and  essays,  and  a  popular  professor.  Argentina,  a  country  richly  endowed 
with  natural  resources  of  all  kinds  and  populated  largely  by  European 
immigrants,  has  endured  economic  crises  and  political  upheaval,  due  in  part 
to  the  powerful  legacy  of  peronismo.  Juan  Domingo  Peron  and  his  wife  Evita, 
now  a  cult  figure  who  is  either  beloved  or  deeply  resented,  set  the  country's 
course  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  The  "Dirty  War"  and  tragic  years  of 
military  dictatorship  (1976-83),  during  which  thousands  of  people  were 
"disappeared,"  was  a  dark  chapter  from  which  Argentina  is  now  emerging. 


We  awoke  on  the  fifth  morning  in  Chile  with  great  anticipation: 


we  flew  two  hours  south  to  the  busy 
fishing  port  of  Puerto  Montt,  where 
we  met  Marcel,  our  highly  entertaining 
local  guide  for  the  south  of  Chile,  an 
avid  fan  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe! 

He  and  Pedro  took  us  to  the 
local  outdoor  fish  and  produce  market, 
where  they  spontaneously  created  a 
scavenger  hunt:  they  assigned  us  to 
small  groups,  armed  each  with  a  five- 
peso  note  and  a  slip  of  paper  bearing 
the  name  of  a  different  item  the  group 
was  to  locate  at  the  market,  and  gave  us 
limited  time  in  which  to  complete  our 
quest,  return  to  the  group,  and  share 
our  discoveries.  One  group's  "catch" 
was  a  very  large  piece  of  kelp;  my 
partners  and  I  found  a  choro  tnalten, 
a  local  clam;  another  group  displayed 
its  bag  of  merquen,  a  spice  common 
to  the  region  -  and  so  on.  The  whole 
experience  was  both  enlightening  and 


Our  two  days  and  nights  in  Chile's  Lake  District,  on  the  shore  of 
1  ago  Llanquihue  (yan-KEE-way),  were  filled  with  fascinating  sightseeing 
and  breathtaking  scenery,  including  snow-capped  volcanoes  Osorno  and 
Calbuco  just  across  the  lake  from  our  hotel.  We  lunched  at  the  German 
Club  and  visited  Frutillar,  site  of  the  Museum  of  German  Colonization, 
with  its  educational  exhibits  displaying  the  way  of  life  of  immigrants  to 
the  region  in  the  1 800s.  Marcel  served  up  rich  historical  detail  to  us  on 
the  bus  as  we  moved  from  place  to  place,  passing  a  salmon  farm,  notable 
Bavarian-style  architecture,  and  more  stunning  scenery.  El  Grupo  Duke 
took  advantage  of  the  "photo  ops"  along  the  way. 

We  awoke  on  the  fifth  morning  in  Chile  with  great  anticipation:  it 
was  the  day  we  would  "sail  the  Andes."  On  the  way  we  visited  Petrohue 
Falls,  with  its  unusual  volcanic  rock  formations  and  emerald-green 
waterfalls.  We  crossed  Lago  Todos  los  Santos  via  catamaran  and,  after 
lunch  in  Peulla,  boarded  another  ferry  for  the  crossing  of  Lago  Frias  and 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapi.  From  the  deck  of  the  boat  one  of  our  Grupo  fed  the 
gulls  as  they  swooped  down  to  take  pieces  of  bread  from  his  hand.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  we  had  striking  views  of  the  spectacular  scenery. 
It  is  impossible  to  capture  in  words  the  lake  region's  breathtaking  beauty 
and  peace,  which  became  even  more  evident  as  we  arrived  at  our  next 
stop,  the  Hotel  Llao  Llao,  on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  Andes,  in  San 
Carlos  de  Bariloche.  There  we  met  Elizabeth,  also  known  as  "Mausi"  (a 
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family  nickname),  our  delightful  and  very  knowledgeable  local  guide. 

Bariloche,  the  gateway  to  Argentine  Patagonia,  is  an  elegant  Swiss-style  city, 
known  for  its  Hue  chocolate,  shopping,  ski  resorts,  exceptional  natural  beauty 
and  outdoor  recreation.  St.  Bernard  dogs  are  the  city's  mascots,  hanging  out  with 
their  owners  (and  available  for  photos)  on  city  plazas  and  at  scenic  spots.  Mausi 
and  Pedro  accompanied  us  to  the  Cerro  Campanario,  where  we  rode  the  chair 
lifts  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  for  a  spectacular  view  of  the  many  lakes 
and  fjords  that  characterize  the  region.  The  Hotel  Llao  Llao  (pronounced  "zhao- 
zhao"),  which  once  served  as  the  park  lodge,  overlooks  the  Nahuel  Huapi  National 
Park,  the  first  national  park  in  South  America,  created  in  1934.  The  hotel's  name 
derives,  as  do  many  terms  in  the  region,  from  the  Mapuche  language  and  translates 
roughly  as  "very  good."  Because  the  language  contains  no  word  for  "very,"  repeating 
a  word  adds  that  emphasis.  To  El  Grupo  Duke,  it  was  so  lovely  that  it  might  have 
been  "Llao  Llao  Llao,"  a  place  to  which  we  all  plan  to  return.  But  Buenos  Aires 
beckoned,  so  we  bade  farewell  to  Patagonia. 

We  made  the  most  of  our  four  days  in  Buenos  Aires,  thanks  to  Pedro,  himself 
a  porteho  (as  natives  of  the  port  city  of  BA  are  known).  His  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  history,  economics,  sports,  politics,  flora  and  fauna  enriched  our  experience 
tremendously.  We  stayed  in  the  fashionable  Recoleta  neighborhood,  and  visited  the 
Recoleta  Cemetery,  a  veritable  "city  of  the  dead"  with  its  ornate  mausoleums,  the 
resting  place  of  Argentine  elites,  national  heroes,  writers  and  poets,  as  well  as  Evita 
Peron  herself.  Our  city  tour  took  us  to  the  Casa  Rosada,  presidential  palace,  the 
National  Cathedral,  the  San  Telmo  antiques  market,  and  La  Boca  neighborhood, 


To  El  Grupo  Duke,  it  was  so  lovely  that  it  might  have  been  "Llao  Llao  Llao,' 


birthplace  of  tango  and  home  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  to  the 
waves  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  immigrants  who  populated  the  port,  a  time 
when  three-quarters  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  city  was  foreign-born. 
That  stroll  back  in  time,  and  my  presentation  on  the  evolution  and  social  history 
of  tango,  along  with  musical  illustrations,  whetted  our  appetite  for  the  tango 
show  that  had  us  riveted  one  evening.  The  dancers  were  superb,  and  the  host,  a 
Carlos  Gardel  impersonator,  was  uncanny  in  his  resemblance  to  the  late  legendary 
tango  singer. 

Our  all-day  excursion  to  an  estancia  on  the  pampas,  El  Rosario  de  Areco, 
gave  the  group  the  chance  to  consume  a  multi-course,  typical  asado  or  barbecue 
as  well  as  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  skills  on  horseback  of  the  gauchos  who 
work  on  the  ranch.  In  addition  to  its  delectable  beef  and  fine  wines  and,  of 
course,  tango,  Argentina  is  well  known  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  polo  players 
and  polo  ponies,  a  focus  of  El  Rosario  de  Areco  and  our  gracious  hosts  there, 
Pancho  and  Florencia  Guevara,  dhree  of  their  nine  children  are  professional  polo 
players,  in  England!  That  evening,  back  at  our  hotel  in  Buenos  Aires,  El  Grupo 
Duke  hosted  a  reception  for  alumni  and  friends  of  Duke,  members  of  the  Duke 
Club  of  Argentina.  It  was  the  first  time  a  DAA  trip  and  a  local  alumni  event  had 
been  combined  and  seems  to  have  been  a  great  success,  attended  by  30-40  new 
Duke  friends,  many  of  whom  had  also  been  at  an  event  hosted  by  Duke's  former 
president  Nan  Keohane  on  her  2001  trip  to  Argentina,  Chile  and  Brazil  to  meet 
friends  of  Duke,  a  trip  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  on  as  well. 


On  our  final  evening  in  BA,  before  we  all  went  out  for  the 
typical  post- 10  p.m.  dinner  of  tender  beef  or  exquisite  pasta,  my 
husband  Jim  gave  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  wine  cultures  of 
Chile  and  Argentina,  illustrated  with  a  wine  tasting.  Jim  is  Dukes 
executive  vice  provost  for  finance  and  administration  and,  as  an 
adjunct  professor  in  the  History  Department,  teaches  about  the 
social  history  of  alcohol  horn  a  comparative  perspective.  The 
program  was  a  fitting  end  to  our  gastronomic  and  oenophilic 
adventures,  as  we  reluctantly  anticipated  our  return  to  the  United 
States. 

A  trip  such  as  this,  in  which  strangers  come  together  for  nearly 
two  weeks  of  close  companionship,  united  at  first  solely  by  their 
desire  to  visit  and  learn  about  another  part  of  the  world,  can  be  a  hit- 
or-miss  experience.  As  our  trip  drew  to  a  close,  I  felt  very  fortunate 
to  have  shared  these  good  times  with  such  warm,  witty,  smart  and 
adventurous  people,  whom  I  now  count  among  my  friends.  Because 
of  our  common  Duke  connection,  I  know  there  is  a  good  chance  I 
will  see  them  again.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  carry  our  memories 
with  us,  and  look  forward  to  El  Grupo  Duke:  The  Sequel! 


a  place  to  which  we  all  plan  to  return. 


Deborah  Jakubs  is  Rita  DiGiallonardo  Holloway  University 
Librarian,  Vice  Provost  for  Library  Affairs  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Duke  University.  She  is 
pictured  with  her  husband,  Jim  Roberts. 
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Reopening  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind 


Robert  J.  Bliwise 


This  summer  was  contest  time  at  77ie  New  York  Times.  The  venerable  (and,  if 
circulation  patterns  hold,  vulnerable)  paper  invited  students  to  respond  to  Rick 
Perlstein's,  "What's  the  Matter  With  College?"  Author  and  historian  Perlstein 
argues  that  college,  as  a  discrete  experience,  has  begun  to  disappear.  In  the  late 
1960s,  college  was  a  cultural  obsession  because,  well,  it  was  so  countercultural. 


In  Bloom's  view,  youth  culture — as  expressed  in 
its  essence  through  the  rawest  of  rock  music — 

No  longer:  The  campus  has  become  conventional,  lured  by  the  imperatives 
of  entertainment,  consumed  by  the  values  of  marketing,  and  dedicated  to 
producing  investment  bankers.  "Just  as  the  distance  between  the  campus  and 
the  market  has  shrunk,"  he  writes,  "so  has  the  gap  between  childhood  and 
college — and  between  college  and  the  'Real  World'  that  follows." 

Perlstein  arrived  at  his  conclusions  after  immersing  himself  in  student 
conversations  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  produced 
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a  scholar  who  pronounced  an  even  harsher  verdict  on  higher  education. 
That  was  Allan  Bloom,  with  Tlie  Closing  of  the  American  Mind.  (The  book's 
pointed  if  somewhat  ponderous  subtitle  is  "How  Higher  Education  Has  Failed 
Democracy  and  Impoverished  the  Souls  of  Today's  Students.")  Bloom  was  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and  political  science  at  Chicago;  he  was  a  translator  and 
editor  of  Plato's  Republic  and  Rousseau's  Emile,  both  classic  education  tracts. 
Earlier  in  his  career,  he  had  taught  at  Cornell  University — this  during  a  time  of 
student  protests  and  building  takeovers,  unsettling  episodes  that  he  revisited  in 
the  book. 

The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind  was  a  surprising  sensation  in  the 
marketplace.  A  review  in  The  New  York  Times  hailed  it  as  "essential  reading  for 
anyone  concerned  with  the  state  of  liberal  education  in  this  society." 
Duke  religion  professor  Kalman  Bland  observes  that  at  the  time  the  book 
appeared,  at  the  height  of  the  Reagan  presidency,  "bashing  liberalism  was 
fashionable.  It  also  didn't  hurt  sales  that  Saul  Bellow's  prestigious  name  adorned 
the  dust  cover,  announcing  his  foreword.  It  also  didn't  hurt  that  Bloom  gave 
voice  to  stodgy  elders  who  were  dismayed  at  the  younger  generation's  tastes 
in  music  and  popular  culture.  A  good  inter-generational  scold  sells  books,  I 
suppose." 

Bloom  himself,  interviewed  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
claimed  he  was  "astonished"  by  "the  favorableness  of  the  response."  He  added, 

"I  thought  my  students  and  my  small  circle  would  have  some  interest  in  it  

Obviously,  this  was  the  right  moment." 

Right  moment  or  not,  most  readers,  it's  easy  to  surmise,  skipped  over 
the  lengthy  discourse  on  European  philosophical  movements  (with  chapter 
headings  like  "The  German  Connection").  They  were  drawn,  instead,  to  the 
opening  section  on  students;  there,  the  chapter  on  "Relationships"  was  divided 
into  topics  like  "Self-Centeredness,"  "Race,"  and  "Eros." 

Bloom  conceived  the  book  as  "a  meditation  on  the  state  of  our  souls, 
particularly  those  of  the  young,  and  their  education."  He  lamented  what  he 
saw  as  the  decay  of  the  humanities  and  the  turning  away  from  intellectual 


the  spirit.  Young  people  have  been  conditioned,  as 
it  were,  to  see  everything  as  conditional,  or  relative, 
whether  the  quality  of  books  or  the  quality  of 
relationships. 

As  Duke  political  scientist  Michael  Gillespie 
notes,  the  book  was  pounced  upon  by  parents 
who  saw  their  worst  fears  confirmed — that  their 
children  were  out  of  control  and  that  values- 
depleted  campus  environments  would  only 
foster  more  of  the  same.  Gillespie  taught  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  knew  Bloom  there. 
His  older  colleague,  he  observes,  wasn't  convinced 
that  democracy  was  good  for  breeding  culture  in 
young  people  (not  that  any  other  political  system 
would  be  any  better).  As  a  scholar  of  Plato,  Bloom 
was  attuned  to  other  transmission  mechanisms. 
He  wanted  to  channel  erotic  longing,  which  Plato 
identifies  as  a  basic  human  impulse,  into  a  longing 
lor  higher  things.  But  as  The  Closing  of  the  American 
Mind  argued,  the  American  campus  had  neglected 
that  imperative  as  it  abandoned  the  high-minded 
European  intellectual  tradition. 

A  sign  of  such  abandonment,  Bloom  asserted, 
was  a  curriculum  devoid  of  meaning,  one  that  shied 
away  from  asking  the  questions  that  would  elevate 
moral  life.  He  said  the  humanities,  in  particular, 
suffer  from  "democratic  society's  lack  of  respect  for 
tradition  and  its  emphasis  on  utility." 

Two  years  ago,  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  looked  at  what  has  become  a  constant  of 
the  curriculum,  literary  theory.  The  article  noted 


has  drowned  out  any  countervailing  nourishing 
for  the  spirit. 


engagement — or  from  virtue — that  resulted.  "Today's  select  students  know  so 
much  less,  are  so  much  more  cut  off  from  the  tradition,  are  so  much  slacker 
intellectually,  that  they  make  their  predecessors  look  like  prodigies  of  culture," 
he  wrote.  Students  arrive  on  campus  "ignorant  and  cynical"  about  their  political 
heritage,  dispossessed  of  "respect  for  the  Sacred,"  and  indifferent  to  the  power  of 
books  as  transmitters  of  tradition. 

In  Bloom's  view,  youth  culture — as  expressed  in  its  essence  through  the 
rawest  of  rock  music — has  drowned  out  any  countervailing  nourishment  for 


that  theory  has  become  entrenched  in  "the  literary 
profession,"  but  that  there's  no  clear  notion  of  what 
it  means  to  be  asking  theoretical  questions  of  a 
work  of  literature.  One  professor  described  the  field 
as  a  free-for-all.  "Theory  has  no  material  coherence, 
only  an  attitude,"  he  noted.  Another  professor  was 
quoted  as  declaring  that  students  "don't  have  a 
background  in  literature  because  that  isn't  anything 
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that  anyone  thinks  is  of  value  anymore."  One  can  imagine  the  depths  of 
Bloomian  despair  over  such  illustrations  of  intellectual  fragmentation. 

Just  after  the  book  was  published,  Duke  Magazine  brought  together 
professors  to  ponder  Tl)e  Closing  of  the  American  Mind;  the  conversation 
was  later  edited  for  publication.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  faculty  roundtable, 
Kalman  Bland  had  this  to  say  about  Bloom:  "He  sees  the  university  as  an 
institution  in  society,  and  the  function  of  the  university  in  society  as  going 
against  the  grain.  That's  the  good  part  of  the  book — showing  that  the  university 
does  fit  into  the  social  context,  and  that  it  defines  itself  in  relationship  to  the 
needs  and  values  of  that  context.  And  the  book  asks  us  to  take  a  close  look  at 
whether  or  not  we're  serving  the  powers  that  be  or  whether  we're  being  the 
gadflies — the  Socratic  model  of  shaking  our  students  up  and  liberating  them 
from  their  popular  biases." 

And  what  of  the  relationship  now  between  campus  culture  and  the  wider 
culture?  One  answer  comes  in  Louis  Menand's  "Talk  of  the  Town"  essay  in 
the  May  21,  2007,  issue  of  The  New  Yorker.  Menand  reported  that  the  biggest 
undergraduate  major  by  far  today  is  business.  Twenty-two  percent  of  bachelor's 
degrees  are  awarded  in  the  field;  less  than  four  percent  of  college  graduates 
major  in  English,  and  only  two  percent  in  history. 

Looking  at  Duke  today,  Bloom  might  feel  at  once  perplexed  and 
vindicated,  says  Kalman  Bland.  From  Registrar's  Office  figures,  Bland  has  found 
that  the  cohort  of  Duke  students  majoring  and  minoring  in  economics  (648) 
exceeds  the  students  majoring  and  minoring  in  philosophy(l  17)  by  almost 
600  percent.  "Perhaps,  like  many  of  us,  Bloom  would  lament  the  practical  pre- 
professionalism  of  so  many  of  our  students,"  Bland  says,  and  "be  appalled  at  the 
miniscule  number  of  majors  and  minors"  in  the  traditional  humanities.  That 
relatively  small  numbers  of  students  have  chosen  to  major  or  minor  in  women's 
studies  or  African  and  African  American  studies  "would  surely  warm  the  cockles 
of  his  old-worldly,  anti-liberal,  anti-democratic,  elitist,  metaphysically-inclined, 

Bloom's  conservative  heart  helped  shape  a  sort 
of  literary  genre,  the  higher-education  critique. 

conservative  heart."  (Bloom's  "vehement  anti-feminism"  had  made  "sexist 
patriarchy  sound  respectable,"  Bland  says.) 

Bloom's  conservative  heart  helped  shape  a  sort  of  literary  genre,  the 
higher-education  critique.  Tl)e  Closing  of  the  American  Mind  begat  Charles 
Sykes'  1 988  Prof  cam:  Professors  and  the  Demise  of  Higher  Education,  which 
begat  Roger  Kimball's  1990  Tenured  Radicals:  How  Politics  Has  Corrupted 
Higher  Education,  which  begat  David  Horowitz's  recent  The  Professors:  Tlie  101 
Most  Dangerous  Academics.  The  genre  is  populated  by  screeds  against  professors 
and  their  presumed  political  agendas;  Bloom  had  a  wider  focus,  as  does 
Perlstein,  in  his  recent  essay. 
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"If  Perlstein  wants  a  return  to  the  ideals  of  an  academy  that  is  critical 
of  the  values  of  the  larger  society,  the  Bloom  tradition  aims  at  an  embrace  of 
traditional  standards  and  norms,"  says  classical-studies  professor  Peter  Burian, 
another  participant  in  the  original  Duke  Magazine  conversation,  "for  Bloom, 
it  was  an  issue  that  students  were  being  assigned  Toni  Morrison  rather  than 
Plato,  for  Perlstein,  that  students  mostly  ignore  both  and  the  issues  they 
raise."  Of  course,  if  Perlstein's  lament  rings  true  that  college  has  lost  its  critical 
distance,  then  the  so-called  tenured  radicals — concentrated  as  they  are  in  the 
humanities — are  marginalized.  As  Burian  puts  it,  faculty  members  in  areas  like 
economics,  business,  engineering,  and  the  sciences  "have  no  problem  with  the 
disappearance  of  any  distance — in  terms  of  research  funding  and  agendas  and 
subjects  taught — from  the  claims  of  the  real  world  and  its  markets." 

Though  it  hardly  had  the  marketplace  success  of  The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind,  one  book  this  summer  aspired  to  a  similar  status  as  cultural 
critique.  That  was  The  Cult  of  the  Amateur,  by  Andrew  Keen,  a  Silicon  Valley 
entrepreneur  and  writer.  Considering  such  phenomena  as  Wikipedia,  the 
blogosphere,  and  YouTube,  Keen  argues  that  the  Web  is  threatening  the  very 
future  of  our  cultural  institutions.  It  s  all  part  of  "the  great  seduction,"  as  he 
labels  it — perhaps  (or  perhaps  not)  with  a  nod  to  Plato.  The  "revolution" 
unleashed  by  the  Web,  he  writes,  "has  peddled  the  promise  of  bringing  more 
truth  to  more  people — more  depth  of  information,  more  global  perspective, 
more  unbiased  opinion  from  dispassionate  observers."  In  his  view,  this  is  all  a 
smokescreen.  What  the  revolution  is  really  delivering  is  "superficial  observations 
of  the  world  around  us  rather  than  deep  analysis,  shrill  opinion  rather  than 
considered  judgment." 

For  someone  who  decries  a  culture  of  shrillness,  Keen  can  seem  awfully 
shrill.  But  in  a  sense  he's  illustrating  the  latest  expression  of  what  Bloom  called 
democratic  relativism.  Twenty  years  after  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  we 
have  cause  to  wonder  if  a  culture  with  multiple  seductions — real  and  virtual 
alike — can  find  an  effective  counterforce  in  the  college  experience. 
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The  Factory  Front: 
Science  and  Technology 
in  WWII 


During  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Allies  feared  that  German  applications 
of  science  and  technology  were 
superior  to  their  own  and  might  be  a 
detetmining  factor  in  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict.  Consequently,  as  Allied 
troops  secured  German  territory, 
British  and  American  intelligence 
agents  swept  in  behind  them  to  gather 
information,  specifically  targeting 
the  operations  of  industrial  leaders 
like  Bosch,  Siemens,  Agfa,  Daimler- 
Benz,  Krupp  and  Farben.  The  reports 
the  agents  prepared  form  an  unusual 
collection  of  booklets  that  is  part  of 
the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Special 
Collections  Library. 

Duke's  collection  is  referred  to 
as  Science  and  Technology  in  Germany 
During  the  1930s  and  1940s.  It 
includes  over  3,000  individually  titled 
reports  on  industries  and  technical 
applications  that  were  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Allies,  including 
armaments,  communications, 
chemical  warfare,  aviation,  naval 
technology,  engineering,  rubber 
production,  the  automobile  industry, 
oil  fields,  synthetic  fuels,  rocketry 
and  jet  propulsion.  The  authors  of 
the  reports  were  civilian  experts  and 
military  specialists,  a  cadre  of  some 
12,000  investigators  who  submitted 
detailed  descriptions,  technical 


drawings,  statistical  reports,  charts 
and  graphs,  and  summaries  of 
interrogations  of  German  scientists. 

The  reports  are  a  rich  resource 
for  researchers  interested  in  the 
economy  of  the  Third  Reich  or 
the  history  of  science  around  the 
time  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Although  many  are  related  in  some 
way  to  armaments,  a  host  of  other 
topics  are  also  covered.  Autobahn 
(highway)  bridges,  woodworking 
machines  in  the  furniture  industry, 
public  transport,  photographic  film, 
toys  and  dolls,  dyestuffs  and  textiles, 
feathers,  cork,  leather,  furs,  pens 
and  pencils,  foodstuffs,  rope,  and 
twine  are  among  the  products  and 
processes  examined. 

When  the  reports  were 
published,  they  were  made  available 
to  both  industrial  firms  and  the 
general  public.  Buyers,  corporate 
and  individual,  tended  to  purchase 
only  the  reports  that  related  to  their 
area  of  interest.  The  Duke  Libraries, 
on  the  other  hand,  acquired  2,858 
reports  in  1 983  from  British  sources 
and  a  second  lot  of  over  200  in 
1990,  making  Duke's  extensive 
collection  exceptional.  The  reports, 
researched  from  1 944- 1 947  and 
printed  1946-1949  in  England, 
complement  the  Rare  Book, 


Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 


Library's  large  collection  of  Nazi 
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Quotes  from  "German  Methods  of  Wall  Decoration,"  #876, 

which  consists  of  reports  on  individual  factories,  recipes  for  wall  covering 

mixes  and  paint  removers,  diagrams,  photographs  of  rollers  in  action 

Artekobin  Ges.  Gerhard  &  Co.  "Former  premises  and  plant  100%  destroyed 
and  now  carrying  on  in  a  small  shed.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  confined 
to  hand-punching  smail  shapes  of  sponge  rubber  from  sheet  and  to  gumming 
the  former  individually  on  wooden  roller.  The  process  employed  is  laborious 
and  primitive  and  compares  unfavourably  with  the  methods  of  other 
manufacturers  referred  to  later  in  this  report." 

Continentale  Coutchouc  &  Guttapercha  Werke,  A.G.  "...the  largest  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturers  in  Germany."  They  make  cylindrical  coverings  for 
Stippling  Tools  which  "produce  a  large  variety  of  wallpaper-like  effects."  "We 
have  seen  a  number  of  rooms  attractively  decorated  by  means  of  these  Tools." 
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Fig  I.  Tupca  ot'  Colter. 


Fig  2.    CoUcr  in  action. 


Tech.  Sep.  llo.  .3.2.  dated  11.2.47 


From  "German  Activities  in  the  French  Aircraft  Industry,"  #610.  "Object  of  their  visit  was  to  obtain  information  on  all  work 
done  for  the  Germans  by  the  principal  French  aircraft  factories  outside  the  Paris  area  during  the  occupation." 

The  report  covers  aircraft  design  and  production  with  description  of  the  manufacture  of  individual  parts  and  diagrams  and 
photographs  of  planes,  including  Junkers.  Some  of  the  work  was  construction  and  repair,  but  it  also  covered  designs  and 
prototypes  for  new  German  aircraft.  The  French  reported  that  at  times,  over  their  objections,  the  Germans  transported  all  the 
machine  tools  and  laborers  out  of  a  French  factory  and  into  Germany.  The  French,  in  one  form  of  retaliation,  reported  that  sabotage 
in  the  work  they  did  for  the  Germans  was  "rife."  An  example  was  putting  emery  powder  into  a  graphite  grease  used  in  assembly, 
with  "effective  results."  The  French  got  the  emery  powder  from  secret  drops  provided  by  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 


The  Schacht  Marie  Salt  Mine,  Beendorf  (Dispersal  of 
Siemens,  Berlin),  #2388 

In  order  to  move  German  industry  away  from  bombing  near  Berlin,  some 
went  underground.  This  report  is  a  1945  investigation  of  the  Siemens  factory 
operations  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  instruments  and  autopilots,  which 
went  under  cover  in  1944.  Investigators  found  the  plant  "in  a  disused  salt 
mine  at  a  depth  of  approximately  1200  feet.  There  are  approximately  14  miles 
of  tunnels  and  150  main  chambers  of  which  39  were  planned  to  be  used  [for 
manufacturing]."  Wiring  had  been  installed  and  machinery  moved  in,  but  the 
plant  had  not  yet  gone  into  production  when  it  was  captured  by  American 
forces.  It  was  "laid  out  for  about  2000  men  [employed]  in  two  shifts,"  and 
was  within  a  month  of  being  ready.  At  the  time  of  its  capture,  there  were 
"600  Germans  and  400  foreigners"  working  there. 

The  remaining  spaces  in  the  mine  were  used  for  storage  by  the  Luftwaffe. 
The  Allies  confiscated  thousands  of  cases  of  parts  for  guns,  photography 
equipment,  raw  silk  and  rigging  for  parachutes,  airplane  parts,  bombsights, 
compasses,  motors,  and  naval  torpedoes. 


-Linda  McCurdy,  Head,  Research  Services,  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  and  University  Archives 
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Barbara  and  Michael  Dugan 
Anne  and  Robert  Durden 
Eleanor  Elliott  G'02* 
Ann  Eisner 
Eli  Evans 

Kathleen  Fallon  and  Mark  Horning 
Fidelity  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
Anna  and  0.  M.  Gossett 
Elizabeth  Graver  T79 
Thomas  Hadzor  and  Susan  Ross 
Jane  and  John  T74  Hahn 
Thomas  Harman  T79 
Susan  and  Geoffrey  Harris  T'83 


Elizabeth  and 

George  T74  Harrison 
Sara  Harrison  T'80 
Miranda  Hassett  D'08 
Laura  Herschmeyer 
Alice  WC'69  and  James  Hicks 
Larry  G'93  and  Thomas  G'94  Hines 
Carson  Holloway  T75 
Deborah  Jakubs  and 

James  B'85  Roberts 
Elizabeth  T79  and  Ethan  Johnson 
Korin  T'86  and 

Lawrence  T'86  Korman 
Patricia  and  John  T'61  Koskinen 
Sally  T'94  and 

Christopher  T'92  Lawrence 
Kristin  and  William  Leese  T'83 
Elizabeth  Locke  WC'64 
Heidi  and  John  M'84  Madden 
Elizabeth  T76  and  John  McKeever 
Laura  T'92  and  Henry  McVey 
Jean-Philippe  Mercier 
Maxine  and 

Chester  T'49  Middlesworth 
Marjorie  and  Edmond  T'52  Miller 
Mary  Ruth  Miller  G'66 
Ellen  WC'65  and  James  Myerberg 
Barbara  Newborg 
Marie-Rose  and  Peter 

Nyffeler-Schonholzer 
Linda  Orr  WC'65 
Libby  Edwards  and 

Clayton  T70  Owens 
Judith  B'81  and  David  Peterson 
Ruth  and  Leland  Phelps 
Joan  and  Edwin  T'49  Poulnot 
Richard  Preston  Estate 
Janet  WC'58and 

Albert  T'56  Rabil,  Jr. 
Susan  T79  and 

William  T77  Reinhardt 
Karin  and  Henry  T'59  Safrit 
Ann  Savitt 

Jeanne  T'89  and  Robert  Savitt 
Diana  T'80  Williams-Shanks 

and  Douglas  Shanks 
Dorothy  Simpson  WC'46 
Skinny  By  Hand  Ltd. 
Tatiana  and  Earl  T76  Smith 
Mary  and  William  Smith 
Norwood  Smith  T'49* 
Mary  and  William  Smith 
Jennifer  T'88  and  John  Stein 
Ann  WC'64  and  Thomas  Taaffe 
Josiah  C.  Trent  Memorial 

Foundation 
Rajitha  Vinnakota  T'02 
Timothy  Warmath  T'84 
Judith  White  and  Sydney  Nathans 
Virginia  WC'62  and 

Gerald  D'61  Wilson 
Mary  WC'59  and 

Harold  E'58Yoh,  Jr. 


$500  -  $999 

Altrusa  International  of  Durham 
David  Beaning  T'97 
Barbara  Beck 
Teresa  WC70  and 

Brent  T'64  Blackwelder 
Robert  Bliwise  G'88 
Mary  and  James  T'59  Booher 
Christopher  Brandaleone  T'03 
Dorothy  Brock 

Sarah  T73  and  Robert  T72  Byrd 
ClaudineWC'60and 

Terry  T'60  Carlton 
Laura  S.  Colebank  T79 
David  Estes  G'80 
Jonathan  Feifs  E'99 
Susan  Fraysse  T73 

and  Ronnie  Page 
Cavett  WC'62  and 

Barker  T'63  French 
Sylvia  T'OO  and  Ryan  T'OO  Fulton 
Elizabeth  and  Beat  Gomez 
Christine  Grant 
Ellen  and  Howard  Greenberg 
Karen  Marie  Hammett  T74 

and  Thomas  Curtis 
Ethel  G'69  and  Myron  G'68  Hedlin 
The  Huisking  Foundation  Inc. 
William  Huters,  Sr. 
Kristy  and  Jeffrey  T72  Johnston 
Mark  Kearney  G'69 
Herbert  T'38  Kerman 
William  Knobler 
Sharon  G79  and  James  Knox 
Ann  Louise  and  David  T79  Koch 
Martin  Koch  T74 
Gerda  Lerner 

Ann  WC'52  and  William  Long 

James  Marsh,  Jr.  T'63 

Julia  WC'55  and  L.  E.  McCullers 

William  Mindlin 

Michael  Newcity 

John  NowlinT'55 

Neal  and  John  T'82  Orgain  IV 

Jack  Wei-Chung  Pan  T'98 

Karen  L76  and 

David  G70  Pancost 
Geeta  Pasi  T'84 
Ann  Pauly  WC'65 
Susan  and  Gary  T72  Peet 
Nancy  and  David  Pfleiderer 
Photography  In  New  York,  Inc. 
Annette  Pomeroy  T'06 
Roddey  Reid,  Jr.  T'39 
Andrew  Ringel  T'86 
Carolyn  and  John  T'92  Ross,  Jr. 
Margo  Rundles 

Joanne  and  Steven  T73  Samuel 
Mrs.  Mary  D.B.T.  Semans  WC'39 
Marianne  Shivanandan  T'85 
Catherine  and  William  T73  Singer 
Mary  WC'64  and  Eugene  Speer 
Kristine  Stiles 

Tex  Williams  Foundation  Inc. 
Rebecca  and  Robert  Thomas  Jr. 
Rosalie  WC'59  and  Franklin  Tipton 
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Kristen  G'96  and 

JohnT'93  UyHam 
Michael  Vrana  T'03 
Joan  WC'57  and  Barclay  Ward 
Jennifer  and  Eric  T79  Wiebke 
William  &  Rachel  Knobler 

Foundation,  Inc 
Barbara  and  Tex  Williams 
Mary  Ann  and  Ronald  Witt 
Allison  T'83  and  Brian  Woram 
Nancy  and  Bruce  T79  Zimmerman 

S100-S499 

27  West  67  Studio  Corp 
Holly  Ackerman 
Lyle  Allen  III  T'75 
Mary  T'74  and 

Frank  G'75  Almeda,  Jr. 
Kerbey  Altmann  T'68 
Nancy  and  Nick  T'72  Anas 
Anthony  Antolini 
Kenneth  Arnold  T'81 
Margaret  WC'41  and 

WadeT'41  Atkins 
JoyT'88  and 

Christopher  T'90  Austin-Lane 
Penny  Babel  T'80 
Stephen  Baker  T'57 
Mary  BalbachWC'69 
John  Banks,  Jr.  T'78 
Harry  Banzhaf  T'67 
Elizabeth  T'80  and 

Bradley  T'79  Bartholomew 
Denise  T'84  and  Robert  Basow 
Karen  and  Rodney  T'61  Bate 
Madeleine  Baumann 
Baumol  Family  Foundation 
Carole  and  Dan  Beauchamp 
Christine  and  Ronald  T'7 1  Becker 
Linda  and  Donald  Bendure 
Teresa  Berger  and  Peter  Ludwig 
Thomas  Berger  G'67 
Sara  T'91  and 

Alexander  T'92  Berghausen 
Waltraud  G74  and 

Herbert  Bernstein 
Elizabeth  WC'66 

James  G'67  Berry 
Dorothy  WC'44and 

William  G'43*  Bevan 
Phyllis  Bischof 
Nanette  Bishopric  T73 

and  Keith  Webster 
Vikki  Black 

Dianne  Blanke  WC'67 

Anne  T'89  and  James  T'87  Blitch 

Magdalen  WC'59  and 

Richard  D'58  Blocker 
Eleanor  and 

Benjamin  T'54  Boylston 
Frederic  Brandt 
Barbara  Branson 
Steven  BresslerT'07 
Eric  Bronner  T'81 
Mary  Ann  Brown 
Doris  and  Spencer  T'49  Brown 


Stanford  Brown  T'92 
Jackson  Browning,  Jr  T70 
Dominica  Brutico 
Caroline  Bruzelius 
Renee  Burnette  D'02 

and  James  Coble 
Susan  and  Patrick  Butler 
Stewart  Aycock  and 

Ronald  Butters 
Clark  Cahow  T'50 
Barbara  G'69  and 

Robert  G'65  Cain 
David  Callard 
Lucretia  Carney 
Bessie  and  Paul  Carrington 
Jane  and  Ernesto  Caserta 
Diana  and  Ricardo  G'91  Castells 
Mary  G'65  and 

William  E'60  Chambers 
Pamela  Chastain  and 

James  Jarvis 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chernoch  WC'53 
Nancy  WC'69  and 

Peter  T'68  Chikes 
Allison  Chin 
Frances  Cianni 
Charlotte  T79  and 

B  Jefferson  E78  Clark 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Linda  Loeb  Clark  WC'64 

and  William  Weber 
Clarke's  Bookshop 
Daniel  Claster  T'02 
Barbara  Barksdale  Clowse  WC'58 
Coastal  Community  Foundation 

of  SC 
Collegiate  Capital 

Management  Inc 
Victoria  and  Peter  T75  Coogan 
Thomas  Cordle 
Michael  Corey  T'05 
Barbara  T'82  and  Eric  G78  Corwin 
James  Covington  T'88 

and  Maria  Joyce  H'04 
Carol  and  Edward  T'56  Cowell,  Jr. 
Jamison  Craft 

Carol  T'96  and  Steven  Cramer 

Ruth  and  Carlyle  T'58  Craven 

John  Cronm 

Nan  and  Hugh  Cullman 

Cynthia  G'93  and  Michael  Cusick 

Lee  T72  and  Jill  Davidson 

Rachel  DaviesWC72 

Calvin  D  Davis 

F  Mark  G'66  and  Kay  Davis 

May  WC'64  and  Carl  Daw 

Judith  Dearlove 

Anna  WC'59  and  Stanley  Dees 

Lois  Deloatch  G'08  and  Ed  Gomes 

Leslie  WC'62  and  Martin  Dillon 

Ron  Djuren 

Elizabeth  Domingos  T78 
Margaret  WC'65  and  Del  Dowling 
Elizabeth  Doyle 

Elaine  and  John  Druesedow,  Jr. 
Roberta  Dunbar 


Amy  and  Theodore  T'42  Dunn 
Richard  Eaton 
Michael  Eggert  T'89 
Mary  Alice  WC'52 

and  Robert  L'52  Elkins 
Katherine  Emerson  WC'48 
Sarah  WC'68 

and  Peter  T'69  English 
David  Evans,  Jr  T72 
Joline  Ezzell 

Martha  and  Henry  T'56  Ferrell,  Jr 
Barbara  and  Peter  Fish 
Clara  Flanagan  WC'59 
John  Forlines  T'39 
Bruce  Forsberg 
Sylvie  Fortin  G'08 
Jeffrey  Foster  T'01 
Julia  Foster  WC'58 
Foundation  for  the  Carolmas 
Thomas  Fox  T'88 
Jonathan  Frankel,  T'96 
Rachel  Frankel  T'84 

and  Chris  Anastos 
Jan  G'03  and  John  French 
Eileen  Friday  WC'59 
Maryellen  Fullerton  WC'68 

and  Thomas  Roberts 
Karen  Fung 
Jane  Gaines 
Claire  Gal h  N76 
Flora  Garcia  T'87 
Jeffrey  Garrett 

Patricia  WC'54  and  John  Gaylord 
Maya  and  Guido  Gerig 
Nancy  and  Robert  T'52  Gibbs 
Virginia  and  Kermit  Gilbert 
Salle  Ann  and  Robert  G75  Gill 
Vickie  Goldstein 
Nancy  WC'58  and 

Craufurd  G'58  Goodwin 
Elinor  Goodwin 
Jean  and  William  Gosling 
Kathleen  Grant 
Anne  Gray  T'02 
Beverly  Gray 
Avnl  Greene  T'91 
Carol  N'52and 

William  T'50  Griffith 
Pickett  WC'61  and  Robert  Guthrie 
Malachi  Hacohen 
Robert  Hadden  T'89 
Dawn  WC71  and  Richard  Hails 
Blame  Hall 
Mary  WC'45 

and  Alexander  Hamilton 
Marie  WC72 

and  Samuel  T'68  Hammond 
Judith  G'68 

and  Richard  T'60  Hansen 
Adelaide  HapalaWC'47 
Dan  Harlan 

Ernestine  and  Merel  Harmel 
Renuka  T'86 

and  Kenneth  T'86  Harper 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Carlton  Harrell 


Lisa  T'84  and 

David  T'84  Harrington 
Holly  WC72 

and  Robert  T70  Harris 
Margaret  Harris  WC'38 
Richard  T73  Harris 

and  Ellen  Wolf  T75 
Celeste  Hart  WC'41 
Rachel  and  Lucius  T'87  Harvin 
Karen  and 

Richard  T'61  Heitzenrater 
Betty  and  Nixon  T'52  Hennessee 
Kristin  Herzog 
Ernst  Hierl 

Audrey  Hillyard  T'89  and 

Vincent  Desideriosciolo 
Margaret  G72  and 

Richard  G'62  Hodel 
Stephen  Hoffius  T75 
Henry  Hoffman  T'06 
Lon  T77  and  Eric  L'80  Holshouser 
Andrea  Home  T'89 
Mary  Hotchkiss  T76 
Norman  Hoyle  G'60 
Barbara  WC'47  and 

David  T'43  Hubbell 
Carol  Humphries  WC71 

and  Michael  Wilt 
Lacy  Hunt  III  T'89 
Jennifer  Hunter  T'90 
Jody  Hunter  WC'51 
Rosemary  Hynes  T78 
Lindsay  Ideson  T74 
Vladislav  Ivanov  E'99 
Matthew  T'OO  Jackson 

and  Sofia  Blom 
Mary  WC'60  and  Robert  Jacobson 
Jewish  Communal  Fund 
Sheridan  Johns  III 
Ardith  G'63  and 

Thomas  G'60  Johnsen,  Jr. 
Mildred  WC'58  and 

Charles  Johnson 
Velma  WC'69  and 

Samuel  T'69  Johnson 
W.  B.  Jones 
Darnel  S  l.M 

Lucy  T79  and  Carl  Karlsson 
Marjoleine  Kars  T'82 
Michael  T'80  and  Francine  Kates 
Ann  Katholi  WC'69 
Andrew  Keck 

Grace  WC'58  and  Brooks  Keffer 
Sarah  Kellam  T76 
Betsy  WC'68  and  Roger  Kelly 
Lee  Kennett 

Nannerl  and  Robert  Keohane 
Lon  T'81  and 

Michael  T'80  Ketcham 
John  Kiang  T'93 

Helen  G79  and  William  T'61  King 
Doris  WC'48  and 

William  T'48  Kirk 
Raymond  Klauss  T'68 
Edith  and  James  G'89  Klemstine 
Lawrence  Kline  G75 


Bruce  Kloppman  T'60 

Susan  T'85  and  Michael  Nogan 

Marion  Salinger 

Sonya  T'79  Wakil-Thompson 

Connie  WC'68  and 

Michael  Knauss  T'98 

Effie  and  Keith  T'78  Norman 

Robert  Sams 

and  John  Thompson 

Douglas  T'66  Bischoff 

Margaret  Knoerr 

Jean  O'Barr 

Edward  Samuel  T'71 

Mary  Walter 

Mervin  Block  T'45 

Elizabeth  T'99and 

Carol  O'Brien 

Valerie  T'95  and 

Joseph  Wankum 

Rebecca  Boehling  T77 

Christopher  Kojima 

Gary  Ocheltree 

James  T'95  Sanders 

Timothy  Wardle  G'09 

and  Mark  Lipkus 

Debra  and  Steven  T77  Krohn 

Kimberly  Ocheltree  T'07 

Katherine  Sauls  T'97 

Robert  Watkins  T'75 

William  Boney  T'04 

Harry  Kulkowitz 

Betsy  Olive  WC'45 

Clifford  Sayre,  Jr.  E'47 

Mary  WC'68  and 

Bridget  Booher  T'82 

James  Lader  G'75 

Cornelia  G'51*  and 

Malte  Schutz 

Stephen  Weinstein 

and  Todd  Jones  G'80 

Vicki  LambG'92 

George  G'50  Oliver 

Sarah  WC'59  and 

Tracey  Weis  T'77 

Leana  T'95  and  Jeff  Bouffard 

Kenneth  Land 

Lois  Oliver 

Bruce  T'59  Schwaegler 

and  Thomas  Ryan 

Steven  Bouldin  T'85 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Landau 

Gretchen  and 

Joyce  Scott  G'73 

Marilyn  and 

Lynda  Bregy 

Ann  Marie  Langford 

Christopher  T'88  Olson 

Judy  G'65  and  William  Scott 

Charles  Welles- Johnson 

Marilyn  Brill  G70 

Margaret  and 

Gregory  Olson  G'82 

Kristen  T'01  and  Matthew  Shejen 

Ryan  Welsh  T'05 

Paul  Brodish  T'85 

Berkley  G71  Latimer 

Otto  Harrassowitz  KG 

Mary  Anne  Shivers  D'99 

Stephen  West 

Glenda  and  Wyatt  T'68  Brown 

Stephen  Lehmann 

David  T'70  Parsons 

Catherine  Shreve 

Elizabeth  T'84  and 

Leslie  Bruning  WC'66 

Karen  T'94  and  Gregory  E'93  Lissy 

and  Theresa  Ball 

Susan  and  Tony  B'90  Sigmon 

Stephen  Whitaker 

Phoebe  G'60  and  Alden  Bryan 

Elizabeth  and  Mark  T'87  Logan 

Nancy  Patterson 

Bethany  WC'62  and  Aidan  Sinnott 

Angela  White 

Jane  Bultman  G'62 

Elizabeth  and  David  T'88  Lorry 

Margaret  Pawle  T'73 

Bryan  Skib 

Ann  Wilder 

Jane  and  Craven  G'59  Burris 

William  Lovett  III  T'98 

Chere  Peel  T'76 

Karen  T'82  and 

Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Mary  Canada  G'42 

Edwin  Lowrey 

Ann  WC'64and  David  Perkins 

Timothy  T'81  Slevin 

Elizabeth  Willingham  T'84 

Eleanor  T'89  and  Philip  Cannon 

Alysia  Lutz  T'03 

Anna  Perret 

Christine  and  Walter  T'69  Smith 

and  James  Moniz 

Michael  Carey 

Walker  T79  and  John  Mabe 

Amy  WC'65and  Arthur  Perry 

Eric  Smith  G'75 

Linda  Wilson  T'88 

Monica  Carlson  T'79 

Avinash  Maheshwary 

Margaret  G'39  and  John  Phillips 

Mowry  Smith  IIIT'72 

Lloyd  Wilson 

Suzanne  Carlton  WC'54 

Christopher  Mann 

Mildred  Piento 

Patricia  WC'68  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Wingard 

James  Carpenter 

Dorothy  G'67  and  Greayer  G'67 

Carleen  T'92  and 

Presley  Smith  Jr. 

Winston-Salem  Foundation 

Bruce  Carroll 

Mansfield-Jones 

Nathaniel  T'91  Pieper 

Bodil  Soderberg 

George  Witte  T'82  and 

Kathy  Carter 

CoraLynn  Marshall  WC'46 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Piva,  Jr. 

Sheila  and  John  T'79  Soileau 

Kristin  Bluemel 

Karen  T'79  and 

Linda  G'69  and 

Susan  and  Salvatore  M'73  Pizzo 

Mindy  T'78  and  Guy  T'67  Solie 

Barbara  Wold  WC'49 

Robert  T'79  Chatten 

John  G'68  Matthews 

William  Plapinger 

Diane  and  Jeffrey  Soukup  T'76 

Peter  Wood 

Feng  Feng  and  Tong  Yong  Chen 

Mavis  Mayer 

Mary  Elizabeth  Poole  WC'35 

Judyth  WC'66  and  Emmett  Sousa 

Judith  Woodburn  WC'65 

Malcolm  Church  T  60 

Amanda  McCoy  T'99 

Henry  Porter,  Jr.  G'60 

Mary  Ann  and 

Frances  Wynne  WC'54 

and  Barbara  Baxter 

Kevin  McDonough  T'80 

William  Porter 

Gilbert  T'67  Southern,  Jr. 

Zhaohui  Xue 

Julia  and  Howard  Clark  III 

Catherine  "TOO  and 

Jeanie  Presto 

Beverly  Sparks 

Ellen  T'98  and  Schuyler  Yost 

Kelly-Ann  Clarke  T'96 

John  McDowell 

Jennifer  Presto 

Whitman  Spearman  '56 

Patti-Marie  T'89  and 

Robert  Clayton,  Jr.  T'49 

Alexander  McFadden  T'50 

David  Pyle  T'89 

Deborah  Spears  G'  87 

David  T'87  Young 

John  Clum 

Oveta  Vick 

Jeanne  and  Glenn  Quittell 

Jane  and  William  Spruill 

Margaret  and  James  T'75  Young 

Judy  and  Thomas  H'85  Coffman 

Ann  McKeel 

Nina  Radakovich  T'74 

Jean  WC'63  and 

Kimberly  T'98  and  Joseph  Zajac 

Community  Foundation  of 

Carol  and  James  E'60  McKnight 

and  Thomas  Pocock 

Joe  T'63  Stafford 

Robert  Zeller  T'73 

Greater  Greensboro  Inc. 

Michael  McVaugh 

Elizabeth  RaderWC'41 

Kim  Stanley 

Mary  G'62  and 

Roberta  G74  and 

W.  J.  Megginson 

Jane  Ramsey  WC'39 

Sarah  T'76  and  Charles  Steindel 

Graver  D'62  Zinn,  Jr. 

Eddie  G71  Cone 

Julie  Mell  T'99 

Phyllis  and  Dale  Randall 

Paula  and  Eugene  T'70  Stern 

David  Courtwright 

Robert  Melton  T'73 

Thomas  Rankin 

Philip  Stewart                         $50  -  $99 

Madeline  G74  and  Dario  Covi 

and  Victor  Cardell 

James  Ransom  T'56 

Kelley  and  Scott  T'82  Stinnett 

Amir  Aazami  G'13 

Phyllis  Crabb 

Christopher  Meyer  WC'71 

Christopher  Reaves  T'04 

Ann  Stone 

Caroline  and  George  G'57  Addy 

Alice  Craft  WC'69 

and  Gary  Nicols 

Clarice  and  James  G'68  Reber 

Victor  Strandberg 

Lynne  Alexander 

Jennifer  M'88and 

Marion  Meyer-Robboy 

Christopher  Reese  T'04 

Michelle  StrolloT'95 

Sally  WC'47  and  DaveAlne 

Lawrence  Crawford 

and  Stanley  Robboy 

Rev  A  J  Henckel  Family 

Anne  and  Elvin  Strowd 

Tracy  Allred  D'97and 

Thelma  WC'56  and 

Kathryn  and  Hofler  Milam 

National  Association 

Diane  and  Charles  T'72  Stuart,  Jr. 

Mark  ChanceyG'99 

Harold  M'55  Crowder  Jr. 

Nancy  and  Grayson  T'65  Miller 

Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr. 

Sucherman  Consulting  Group  Inc. 

Patricia  Alt  WC'67 

Patsy  Davis  WC'63 

Kimberly  T'88  and 

Ruth  Richter 

Catherine  Sugg  WC'38 

Lewis  G'33*  and 

and  Benson  Wilcox 

Mark  T'87  Mishkind 

Richard  Riddell 

Samuel  Syme,  Jr.  G'59 

Ruth  N'42  Anderson 

Leslie  WC'63  and  Anthony  Dees 

Janie  and  Jerry  D'70  Morris 

and  Deborah  Wong 

Louise  WC'56  and  Banks  Talley 

Ruth  D'65and 

Mary  Delegal  WC'60 

Mary  Jane  Morrow  T'80 

Carolyn  WC'66and  Paul  Rizza 

Neomi  G'72  and 

Daniel  D'60  Arichea,  Jr. 

Douglas  DeLong  T'73  and 

Marybeth  and 

Jill  Roberts  WC'58 

John  G'53  TePaske 

Angela  and  Hans  D'04  Arneson 

Lynn  Marsh 

Michael  Morsberger 

Lyn  and  Hugh  G'54  Robinson 

Marc  Trevino 

Winston  Atkins 

Sarah  Dollacker  T'03 

Carol  and  David  T'70  Murphree 

Russell  T'54  and 

Kristina  Troost 

Hampton  Auld 

Marcia  WC'71  and 

Elizabeth  WC'61  and  Paul  Mushak 

Sally  WC'55  Robinson  II 

Amy  and  David  NSE'80  Turner 

Karin  Shapiro  and 

Daniel  T'73  Donovan 

Joseph  Nadeau 

Julie  Rogers  WC'72 

Marcia  Tuttle  WC'59 

Edward  Balleisen 

Greg  Dozier 

National  Philanthropic  Trust 

and  Len  Berman 

Thomas  Underwood  V  T'93 

Sue  WC'59  and  Charles  Balsamo 

Joanne  and  Paul  Dreyer 

Rebeccah  G'67  and  Harry  Neff 

Kirkwood  Roland  T'02 

Elizabeth  N'82and 

Deirdre  Barlaz 

Sophia  and  Sadik  Duda 

Naomi  Nelson  T'88 

James  Rolleston 

Enrique  Vanegas 

Betsey  WC'56  and 

Fowler  Dugger,  Jr.  G'47 

Paul  Nesline  E'05 

Mozette  Rollins 

Susan  Ventre 

Douglas  Beamish  Jr. 

and  Vivian  Gwaltney 

Padraic  Neville 

Adrian  Rule  IV  T'78 

Ann  T'89  and  Marc  Vernon 

Ruby  Bell-Gam 

Elizabeth  and 

Adam  Newman  T'93 

Linda  and  Bruce  T'80  Ruzinsky 

Jane  and  Steven  Vogel 

Sylvia  Bennett 

Lawrence  H'88  Dunn 

Darby  and  Randall  T'83  Nichols 

Carol  Sabersky 

Philippa  Drennan  and 

Markus  Berger 

David  Easterbrook 

Eri  Nishikawa  T'96 

Helen  and  John  T'70  Sacha 

John  T'65  Waggoner 

Helga  Bessent 

John  Easton 
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Jean  Eaves  WC'48 
Kimberly  T'OO  and 

James  T'OO  Evans 
Ann  Faust  WC'61 
Duane  Fenstermann  D'64 
Livia  Fine  T'04 
Helen  and  E  C  Flowers  Jr. 
Sherri  Forrester  WC'58 
Richard  Franck  T'76 
Susan  French  and 

Thomas  Rowe  Jr 
Dale  Gaddis  WC6B 
Christof  Galli 
Kim  Gans-DeLuca  T'83 

and  Steven  DeLuca 
Madeline  Gartner  T'83 

and  Mark  Ahrendt 
Marguerite  Gerber 
Sarah  G'62 

and  Neal  G'61  Gillespie 
Carol  and  Nicholas  Gillham 
Eloise  Glister  WC'66 
Jeannie  and 

Stanly  T'63  Godbold  Jr 
Louise  Gossett  G'61 
Karl  Gottschalk  B'83 

and  Dorothy  Pugh 
Elizabeth  Graham  WC'51 
Pamela  Graham 
Hildegard  Greene  WC'60 
Eunice  G75  and 

Herman  T74  Grossman 
Thomas  T'76  and  Mary  Grossman 
Johanna  WC'60  and 

Frank  Guenther 
David  Guy  T'70 
Melody  T'82  and 

TR  T'80  Mainline  Jr. 
Allison  Halltom  WC'72 

and  David  McClay 
Barbara  WC'54  and 

PaulT'52  Hardin  III 
Gail  WC'60  and  James  T'54  Harp 
Jeanette  WC'49  and 

Clinton  T'50  Harris 
John  Harris 
Victoria  Harris 
David  Harrison 
Cathy  WC'72  and 

David  G'77  Helms 
Mike  Helms 
Katherine  Herman 
Jane  WC'65  and  Charles  Hessler 
Ms  Jeremy  Hewes  WC'66 
Trent  Hill  T'85 

and  Melinda  Morrow 
Terence  Hmes  T'73 
Irving  Holley,  Jr. 
Maryelyn  Holt 
Parma  G'64  and  Robert  Holt 
Dianne  Hood  WC'60 
Virginia  and  Thomas  G'64  Hood 
Lynn  Hooker  T'90 
Virginia  WC'72 

and  Charles  Horner 
Grace  and  Theodore  Hovet 


Martha  Hsu 

Stephanie  and  Larry  E'80  Hunt 
Diana  HylandWC'64 
Hanny  Isenrich 
Mitta  Isley  WC'53 
Thomas  Izbicki 
Craig  Jacobson 

and  Linda  Grosser 
Linda  and  Robert  Jennings 
Joanne  T'96 

and  Benjamin  Johnson 
William  Johnson 
Cynthia  Jones  WC'72 
Margaret  Jones  WC'66 
Mary  WC'68  and  Herschel  Jones 
Alicia  WC'53  and  John  Keiler 
Michael  Kelly 
Lieselotte  Kemper 
Harry  T'64  Kerr  and  Elaine  Drobny 
John  Kerr 
Tom  Kilton 
Suzon  Kister 
Peter  Klem 
Robert  Koslow  T'05 
Margaret  and 

Richard  T'88  Kuhlman 
Richard  Kunst 

Sandra  and  Stanford  Ladner 
Joan  and  James  Lane 
Deborah  Langsam  G'81 

and  Joal  Fischer 
Janice  Lapp 
Geraldine  WC'71 

and  Ray  T'70  Larson 
Christine  and  Larry  T'79  Leckonby 
Edwin  Lee,  Jr  T'45 
Kam  Ying  Lee  T'84  and  Kirk  Smith 
Doreen  Legg  WC'45 
Nancy  and  Philip  T'56  Leinbach 
Anne  Leonard  G'63 
Phoebe  T  95  and 

Richard  T'96  Letocha 
Gail  and  Jeffrey  T'81  LeVee 
Rochelle  Lieberman  G'77 
Sally  WC'61  and  William  Light  Jr 
Karen  Lincoln 
Thea  Lindquist 
Ruth  Lininger  T'85 
Demehia  and  Alton  G'70  Loftis 
Amy  and  Donald  Loveland 
Michelle  T'92  and  Charles  Lowry 
Leta  and  Roger  Loyd 
Virginia  WC'59and 

Richard  E'59  MacEwen 
Nancy  Tuttle  May 
Linda  and  Thomas  McCurdy 
Ann  McLaughlin  WC'57 
I'.it  Mh4hi 
Paul  MengeG'70 
Stephanie  T'95  and 

Charles  Molt  ski 
Tom  Moore 
Kay  Moss  WC'60 
Nicole  Mulder  T'88 
Ricardo  Munster 
Nancy  Tuttle  May  Studio 


Michelle  WC'66  and  Peter  Neal 
Kate  Newsom  T'96 
Francis  Newton 
Myron  NoonkesterT'79 
Lynn  Norsworthy  T'74 
Julie  Nye  T'74 
Ashley  T'90and 

Lawrence  O'Connor 
Tatsuro  Ogisu  T'85 
Roman  Ohrenstein 
Peter  Olejar  T'59 
Leslie  Anne  T'94 

and  Erik  T'94  Owens 
Harold  T.  Parker  Estate 
Terrie  and  Richard  Payne 
Frances  Peacock  WC'55 
Fred  Peterson 
Jeffrey  Phelps 
Jacqulyn  Podger 
Barbara  Prillaman  G'05 
Deborah  T'80 

and  Timothy  T'81  Pyatt 
Robin  QuittellT'98 
Aaron  Reeves  T'02 
Stephanie  Reitz  T'06 
Julie  Reynolds  T'02 
Marjorie  Richman 
Tammy  and  Neil  T'89  Rigler 
Kent  Rigsby 

Sarah  M'85and  Mark  Ringel 
Janet  Rizzo 
Susanne  F.  Roberts 
Battle  WC'59  and 

Robert  Robinson 
Carol  and 

Joseph  T'56  Robinson,  Jr 
Elizabeth  WC'47 

and  Ralph  T'45  Rogers 
Peter  Rubmas 

Sharon  T'81  and  Joseph  Russo 
Joyce  L'81  and  John  Rutledge 
Jane  WC'65  and  Rein  Saral 
Robert  Savery  T'91 
Rudy  Scheffer 
Lois  Jane  Schultz 
Michael  Schultz 
Elizabeth  WC'64 

and  Robert  Schwartz 
Faye  Schwegel 
Gloria  Senatore 
James  Senter 
JohnT'98  Shadle 

and  Britta  Schoster 
Mette  Shayne 
Jane  Shoaf 
Fern  Siegler  T'73 
Barbara  and  David  T'77  Simmons 
Lisa  and  Christopher  Simmons 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sinanis 
Kevin  Smith 

Helen  WC'62  and  Lewis  Snow 
Malinda  Snow  G'67 
Katherine  Soles  T'99 
Ruthanne  T'75  and  Clay  Stabler 
Margaret  and  Samuel  G'67  Stayer 
John  Stevens 


Stonescapes 

Mary  WC'59  and  Kenneth  Sugioka 

Luke  Swindler 

Caroline  Szylowicz 

Jeffrey  Talmadge  T'75 

Jeanne  Tannenbaum  G'73 

Ann  Marie  Tansamrit  T'02 

Patricia  Thibodeau 

Anne  WC'58  and  Harrell  Tice 

Katrina  Townsend 

Melissa  Trewett 

Bonnie  Trustin 

Marjorie  WC'57 

and  Russell  Tuck  Jr 
Margaret  Van  Antwerp-Hill  WC'69 

and  David  G'78  Hill 
Ridi  and  Thomas  T'50  Van  Zandt 
Gerda  Vergara 
Kuruvilla  Verghese 
Milena  Vesic* 
James  Vest  G'73 
Esse  Quam  Videre  Foundation 
Jenifer  and 

Robert  T'85  Vollmger,  Jr. 
Mary  Margaret  Wade* 
Margaret  and 

Geoffrey  Wainwright 
Grissim  Walker,  Jr  T'86 
Robert  Wargo  T'88 
Robert  Warren  T'72 

and  Karen  Fisher 
Sue  Waterman 
Linda  and  Robert  T'61  Waters 
Stephanie  Weber  T'98 
Richard  Weintraub  L'76 
Kristina  and  Thomas  Weir 
Mrs  Charles  White  WC'49 
Wilda  and  Gaines  Whitley 
Lynn  and  Theodore  G'76  Whitley 
Alice  and  Gordon  G'60  Williams 
Kristin  Wood  T'06 
Barbara  and  Guy  T'55  Woodlief 
Kathryn  Yensen  T'76 

and  Kent  Burkey 
Ellen  Zander  T'02 
Catherine  Zilber  T'89 


B 

Business 

D 

Divinity 

F 

Engineering 

G 

Graduate  School 

H 

House  Staff 

I 

Law 

M 

Medicine 

N 

Nursing 

T 

Trinity 

WC  Woman's  College 

*  deceased 


Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  this  list. 
If  you  note  an  error  or  omission, 
please  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
Tom  Hadzor  at  919-660-5940  or 
t  hadzor@duke.edu. 


Annual  Fund  Gift  to  the  Duke  University  Libraries 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  mailer  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  magazine  to  make  and  send  your  gift. 


Name(s) 


Duke  Affiliation  (graduate,  faculty,  staff,  parent,  friend) 


Address  City  State  Zip 


Phone  Email 

YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  annual  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

$50,000  Cabinet  Members  of  the  President's  Executive  Council 

$25,000  President's  Executive  Council 

$10,000  President's  Council 

$5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 

$2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 

$1,000  Washington  Duke  Club 

$500  Patron 

$100  Sustainer 

$50  Member 

$  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 

The  Libraries  Annual  Fund  (1131070) 
□  The  Perkins  Project  (7223351) 

The  Endowment 

Other 

Method  of  payment 

Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


Account  #  Expiration  Date  Signature 

Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 

Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

I  have  included  the  Duke  Libraries  in  my  will. 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Libraries. 

Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 
Duke  University  Libraries,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197 
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A  Symposium  on  Women  and 
Artistic  Expression 

Friday,  October  26 

Performance  by  the  Common  Woman  Chorus.  Nelson  Music  Room, 
East  Duke  Building,  8pm 

Saturday,  October  27 

Workshops  and  panels  on  18th  and  19th  century  domestic  arts, 
documentary  film  and  photography,  craftivism,  and  book  arts;  artist 
demonstrations;  and  a  Choreo  Collective  dance  performance  of 
"Couplets,"  a  work  created  in  collaboration  with  local  poets  from 
Carolina  Wren  Press.  Plus,  exhibits  of  archival  materials  and  student 
art.  Perkins  Library,  9-5:30 

More  information  at  the  symposium  Web  site:  http://library.duke. 
edu/specialcollections/bingham/art-symposium 
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4  Notes 

9    Knowledge  Bytes 

Arts  and  music 


10    Don't  Shoot  the  Messenger 

or  how  a  Scholarly  Communications  Officer 
Encourages  Intellectual  Inquiry  and 
Upholds  the  Law 


w 

16    From  Personal  to  Political 

Human  Rights  Histories  in  Duke's 
Special  Collections  Library 

22    Collections  Highlight 

China:  Trade,  Politics  and  Culture 
1793-1980 

24    Writer's  Page 

The  Color  Purple:  A  New  Story  for  a 
Familiar  Reader 


lotes 


Exhibits 


A  Virtual  Photo  Album 
of  Duke  Favorites 

Happy  travelers,  photo  buffs  and 
grandparents  aren't  the  only  ones  who 
have  discovered  Flickr.  The  staff  of  the 
Duke  University  Archives  also  chose  to  use 
the  popular  photo  sharing  website  when 
they  created  an  online  collection  of  some  of 
their  photographs. 

The  Archives  staff  assembled  the 
virtual  photo  collection  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Duke  community,  alumni,  and  others 
who  use  historical  images  of  the  University 
and  campus  life  in  brochures  and  other 
publications,  websites,  publicity,  and 
research.  Dubbed  the  "Duke  Yearlook," 
the  Archives  site  is  a  longitudinal  yearbook 
organized  by  decades.  Several  thousand 
images  the  Archives  staff  have  scanned 
for  researchers  over  the  past  several  years 
were  the  starting  point  for  the  site,  which 
presents  both  student  life  and  campus 
scenes.  The  staff  will  continue  to  scan 
and  add  images  to  the  site  to  insure  that 
every  decade  is  represented  in  various 
categories. 

The  Archives  staff  hopes  to  fill  gaps 
in  the  photographic  record  of  the  decades 
with  images  donated  by  alumni  who  visit 
the  site.  Site  visitors  are  also  invited  to 
identify  themselves  in  pictures  and  add 
comments  and  recollections. 

There  are  several  ways  to  find  the 
Duke  images  on  Flickr:  search  for  Duke 
Yearlook  or  Duke-related  images  on  Google; 
go  directly  to  flickr.com  and  search  for 
Duke  images  to  find  the  site;  or  follow  the 
link  from  the  Archives  homepage  at  http:// 
library.duke.edu/uarchives/. 

Next  up  for  the  Archives? — The  staff 
plans  to  post  and/or  enhance  Wikipedia 
entries  related  to  Duke  history  and 
biographies  of  Duke  leaders. 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news 


Perkins  Gallery 

August/October 

Pivotal  Books/Personal  Reflections 

An  exhibit  of  books  that  have  had  a  lasting 
impact  on  the  lives  of  members  of  the 
Duke  community.  Faculty,  students, 
staff,  alumni,  and  friends  are  invited  to 
recommend  books  for  inclusion  in  the 
exhibit.  We  are  looking  for  books  that  have 
transformed  your  thinking  on  a  subject 
or  were  inspirational  or  the  catalyst  for  a 
significant  idea.  We  are  also  seeking  books 
that  have  comforted  you  or  sparked  your 
creativity.  We  will  exhibit  poetry,  essays, 
non-fiction,  and  novels. — We  are  even 
willing  to  display  the  childhood  favorite  that 
gave  you  your  first  sense  of  the  power  of 
books  and  reading.  The  goal  is  to  exhibit 
a  selection  of  books  that  represents  the 
range  of  viewpoints  and  experiences 
of  the  diverse  members  of  the  Duke 
community. 

Write  an  informal  recommendation  of 
no  more  than  200  words  describing  a 
book's  impact  on  you.  Please  send  your 
statement  no  later  than  1  May  2008  to 
llene  Nelson  at  ilene.nelson@duke.edu  as 
a  Word  document  attachment  in  an  email 
message.  We  will  display  your  statement 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  cases  in  the 
Perkins  gallery,  if  the  title  you  recommend 
is  selected  for  the  exhibit. 

Special  Collections  Gallery 

March/July 

Then  and  Now:  Eight  South  African 
Photographers 

Curated  by  South  African  photographer 
Paul  Weinberg  whose  work  is  archived 
at  Duke,  Then  and  Now  was  funded  by 
the  Conference,  Workshop  and  Cultural 
Initiative  (CWCI)  Fund,  a  European  Union- 
South  Africa  partnership  program,  and 
Duke  University's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library. 

Then  and  Now  comprises  160  images, 
20  apiece  from  eight  participating 
photographers.  For  each  photographer,  10 
prints  are  from  the  apartheid  period  and 
10  prints  are  post-apartheid.  A  complete 
set  of  the  prints  is  available  at  the  Special 
Collections  Library  and  in  Grahamstown, 
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South  Africa,  at  the  Albany  Museum,  where  they  were  first  exhibited 
in  a  show  that  opened  on  10  September  2007. 

All  160  prints  are  being  displayed  at  Duke  in  a  multi-venue  exhibit. 
About  one  third  will  be  on  view  at  the  Special  Collections  Gallery, 
the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  (1317  W.  Pettigrew  Street) 
will  display  another  third  of  the  images,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  President's  Gallery  (Allen  Building),  the  Divinity 
Library,  and  the  Graduate  Liberal  Studies  Program  (  2114  Campus 
Drive). 

August/December 

Olive  Pierce— Forty  Years  of  Photographs  (1963-2003) 

Olive  Pierce's  photographs  reflect  a  spirit  of  community.  This 
retrospective  of  black  and  white  gelatin  silver  prints  documents  life  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  Maine  fishing  communities. 
A  lifelong  political  activist,  Pierce's  photographs  of  Iraqis  under 
U.S.  economic  sanctions  in  1999  and  Maine  citizens  demonstrating 
in  2003  for  and  against  involvement  in  Iraq  make  the  connection 
between  the  local  and  global  communities. 

Special  Collections  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  Cases 

July/September 

Songs  of  Glory,  Songs  of  Sorrow:  The  Civil  War  in  Music 

The  American  Civil  War  remains  the  most  devastating  war  in  United 
States  history,  with  deaths  numbering  about  618,000-more  than 
in  all  the  nation's  other  wars  combined,  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  through  the  Iraq  War.  This  exhibit  features  sheet  music  and 
broadside  verse  expressing  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  the  war's 
battles,  grieving  mothers,  soldier  boys,  flags,  military  officers,  and 
even  humor.  Themes 
specific  to  the  Civil  War 
yet  universal  to  all  armed 
conflicts  remind  us  of 
the  high  cost  paid  when 
peaceful  solutions  and 
diplomacy  fail  to  win  the 
day. 


A  performance 
highlighting  the  Special 
Collections  Library's 
Civil  War  music  will  be 
presented  in  September 
2008  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library's 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room. 
The  specific  date  and  time  will  be  announced  later. 

Hours  for  the  Special  Collections  and  Perkins  galleries:  Monday- 
Saturday,  9am-9pm,  and  10am-9pm  on  Sunday.  Call  919.660.5968 
for  more  information  about  the  Special  Collections  Gallery  and 
919.684.3009  for  the  most  current  Perkins  hours. 
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Image  from  Tiien  and  Now:  Eight  South  African 
Photographers 


This  photograph 
(Cape  Town,  2004)  by 
Eric  Miller  is  of  a  Cape 
Flats  resident  who 
is  displaying  a  shoe 
polish  tattoo  of  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Laureate 
Nelson  Mandela. 
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Events 


April  4 

Journalist  and  first-time  author  Kate  To rgov nick 
reads  and  signs  her  new  book,  Cheer!,  a  journey 
into  the  world  of  competitive  cheerleading.  Joyce 
Carol  Oates  has  called  the  book  "a  spirited, 
fascinating,  at  times  disturbing  and  always 
absorbing  book."  Kate  is  a  graduate  of  Barnard 
College  at  Columbia  University  and  a  former 
associate  editor  at  Jane  magazine.  She  is  now  a 
freelance  writer  whose  work  appears  regularly  in 
The  New  York  Times.  The  Duke  cheerleaders  will 
join  Kate  for  her  reading  at  the  library.  Friday,  4 
April,  4pm,  the  terrace  between  the  Perkins  and 
Bostock  libraries 


April  11 

Hare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room:  Cornet  Cornucopia, 

featuring  Don  Eagle  with  Deborah  Hollis.  Don  Eagle, 
Duke  faculty  member,  world  class  trumpet  player,  and 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  will  perform 
on  several  cornets  from  the  Eddy  Collection,  which 
is  one  of  the  Duke  University  Musical  Instrument 
Collections.  He  will  be  assisted  by  pianist  Deborah 
Hollis.  Friday,  11  April,  Perkins  Library  Biddle  Rare 
Book  Room 

April  16 

Melissa  Delbridge  will  read  and  sign 
Family  Bible,  a  collection  of  her  short 
stories  just  published  by  the  University 
of  Iowa  Press.  Reynolds  Price,  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  English,  says, 
"Melissa  Delbridge's  memories  of  her 
early  life  are  dead-accurate,  hilarious,  and 
tragic  and  will  surely  prove  enduring  as  a 

o 

guide  to  the  Deepest  South — a  place  and  u 
a  culture  that  continue  to  prove  alarmingly  vital. 
I  mean  to  keep  this  book  handy,  for  pleasure  and  real 
guidance."  Melissa  has  published  essays  and  short 
stories  in  the  Antioch  Review,  Southern  Humanities 
Review,  Third  Coast,  and  other  journals.  She 
is  an  archivist  at  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 
Wednesday,  16  April, 
4:30pm,  Perkins  Library, 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 


Don  Eagle,  Duke  faculty  member 
I    and  world  class  trumpet  player,  will 
t    perform  in  Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book 

Room:  Comet  Cornucopia  on  April  1 1 . 


Two  Lakewood  students  polish  their  interviewing  skills. 

Technology  Showcase  for  Kids 

Dottie  Black,  coordinator  of  the  Duke  Libraries'  PepsiCo  K-1 2  Technology  Mentor  Program,  was  seeing 
the  results  of  a  year's  work  as  she  looked  around  the  auditorium  of  Durham's  School  of  the  Arts  on  11 
March.  Students  and  teachers  from  the  seven  Duke-Durham  Neighborhood  Partnership  schools  Black 
supports  were  on  hand  to  demonstrate  an  array  of  projects  they  have  initiated  and  completed  in  their 
classes. 

While  the  purposes  and  contents  of  the  projects  vary,  each  incorporates  one  or  more 
technological  application.  At  the  Lakewood  Elementary  School,  4th  and  5th  graders,  divided  into  groups, 
have  undertaken  related  activities  focused  on  preventing  the  closing  of  a  popular  local  branch  of  the 
YMCA.  Teacher  Libby  Montagne  says,  "The  idea  is  to  work  on  specific  academic  goals  in  a  meaningful 
context  as  well  as  develop  community  organizing  and  leadership  skills." 

The  Lakewood  students  have  used  iPods  to  record  their  interviews  with  community  residents, 
and  all  the  groups  contributing  to  the  project  are  now  using  a  wiki  to  share  information.  Montagne 
says,  "The  challenge  for  us  as  teachers  at  this  point  is  facilitating  communication  between  the  different 
groups.  The  wiki  has  really  been  the  answer  to  that.  I  think  Dottie  knew  it  would  be,  but  she  just  subtly 
suggested  I  check  into  it.  She  was  patient  with  me.  She  knew  that  the  idea  would  resonate  with  me 
when  I  was  ready.  It  did." 


On  the  evening  of  2  February,  students 
and  faculty  from  Duke's  German  Club 
and  the  Department  of  Romance 
Studies  celebrated  Fasching,  an  annual 
festival  similar  to  Mardi  Gras,  with  a 
costume  party  at  the  Perkins  Library 
in  the  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion.  The 
party  featured  desserts,  music,  a  sing- 
along  and  dancing  plus  an  exhibit  of 
library  resources  related  to  Fasching/ 
Mardi  Gras/Carnaval  and  poster 
displays  to  introduce  the  partygoers  to 
culture  and  foods  in  German-speaking 
countries. 
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Winner  of  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  costume  at  Faschingsfest 


Libraries'  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  Acquires  Darlene 
Clark  Hine  Papers 

The  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  of  African  and  African  American  Documentation  has  acquired  the  papers  of 
Darlene  Clark  Hine,  a  leading  historian  of  the  African  American  experience.  Hine's  papers  will  support  research  on 
slavery,  white  primaries,  African  Americans  in  nursing,  African  American  professionals,  and  black  women's  history. 

Darlene  Clark  Hine  is  currently  the  Board  of  Trustees  Professor  of  African  American  Studies  and  Professor 
of  History  at  Northwestern  University.  Prior  to  her  appointment  at  Northwestern,  she  was  the  John  A.  Hannah 
Professor  of  American  History  at  Michigan  State  University.  While  at  Michigan  State,  Hine  established  a  new  doctoral 
field  in  comparative  African  American  history. 
Known  for  her  pioneering  work  in  African  American  women's  studies,  Hine  is  the  highly-regarded  co-editor  of  Black  Women  in  America, 
one  of  more  than  fifteen  books  she  has  authored  or  edited  on  topics  related  to  African  Americans  and  women.  In  addition,  Hine  has  received 
numerous  honors,  including  induction  into  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  fellowships  at  Harvard  University,  Stanford 
University,  and  the  National  Humanities  Center  in  North  Carolina.  (Simone  Isham) 
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Notes 


Mi  Gente  member  Tadina  Ross  shares  a  dance 
with  Provost  Peter  Lange.  Ms.  Ross  did  the 
design  work  and  marketing  for  Latin  Chic  at 
the  Library. 

Latin  Chic  at  the  Library 

Flowing  white  draperies,  live 


palms,  and  the  vibrant  strains 
of  Bossa  Nova,  salsa,  samba, 
and  tango  transformed  the 
library  into  a  Latin  paradise  on 
the  evening  of  29  February  for 
a  semi-formal  campus  party. 
Organized  by  Mi  Gente,  Duke's 
Hispanic  student  association, 
the  party  celebrated  the 
group's  15th  anniversary  on 
campus. 

And  what  a  celebration 
it  was!  Undergraduates, 
graduate  students,  faculty, 
university  trustees  and  staff, 
and  Duke  alums  and  friends 
mingled  with  each  other 
in  the  Perkins  and  Bostock 
libraries  and  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion,  enjoying  live 
music  that  reflected  the  rich  diversity  of  Latin 
American  culture. 

Expanding  partygoers'  perceptions  of 
Latin  American  culture  was  a  primary  goal  of 
the  student  organizers.  One,  Victoria  Woodbury, 
said  in  a  Thursday,  28  February  article  in  The 
Chronicle,  "We  want  to  convey  the  many 
different  sides  of  what  it  is  to  be  Latin — there 
isn't  just  one  country,  there  isn't  just  one  style, 
there  isn't  just  one  genre  of  music." 


Latin  Chic 


AT  THE  LIBRARY 


A  semiformal  party  lor  Duke 
students,  alumni,  faculty  and  stoff 


FEATURING: 

Bio  Ritmo 
Stella  by  Starlight 
Smooch 

Holy  Samba  Drums 
Latin  Jazz 
Sabrosura 

Duke  Ballroom  Dance  Club 
Mojitos  and  more.  . 


2.29.08 

9:00pm-midnight 

Perkins  and  Bosloel  Libror.es 
von  der  Heyden  Pavilion 


* *  REWARD  * * 

$1,000  ~K 

Reward  for  Excellence 


Enter  your  research  paper  into  competition  for  the 

DVRDEN  PRIZE  or  the  MIDDLESWORTH  AWARD 


Information  »  http://UBRARY.DUKE.EDU/RESEARCH/ AWARDS/ 

^     UBRARiES  ^ 
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$1 ,000  Reward  for  Excellence 

Thanks  to  a  generous  gift  from  Stuart  W'64  and  Bill  L'64 
Buice,  the  Duke  Libraries  have  established  the  Robert 
F  Durden  Prize  to  recognize  excellent  undergraduate 
research  projects  that  have  required  the  use  of  resources 
from  the  Libraries'  general  collections.  Stuart  Buice  chose 
to  name  the  prize  for  Durden,  whose  classes  she  took 
as  an  undergraduate,  as  a  tribute  to  him  and  his  work. 
Durden,  professor  emeritus  of  history,  is  the  author  of 
a  dozen  books,  including  The  Dukes  of  Durham,  The 
Launching  of  Duke  University,  1924-1927,  and  Legacy  to 
the  Carolinas:  The  Duke  Endowment,  1924-1994. 

The  Durden  Prize  will  be  awarded  annually  in  three 
categories:  one  for  first-  and  second-year  students,  one 
for  third-  and  fourth-year  students,  and  one  for  fourth- 
year  students  submitting  honors  theses.  The  prize  gives 
visibility  to  the  Libraries'  commitment  to  supporting 
undergraduate  research  and  enhancing  undergarduates' 
information  literacy  skills  as  well  as  increasing  awareness 
of  the  Libraries'  services  and  collections.  Awarding  the 
Durden  Prize  is  also  in  line  with  University  initiatives  to 
increase  undergraduate  research,  especially  by  fourth- 
year  students. 

Students  competing  for  the  prize  will  submit 
a  paper  or  digital  project  along  with  a  faculty  letter  of 
support  and  an  essay  of  500-750  words  in  which  they 
describe  their  research  strategies  and  use  of  library  tools 
and  resources.  Papers  and  projects  will  be  judged  by  a 
committee  of  two  faculty  members  and  three  librarians 
who  will  assess  the  students'  effective  use  of  library 
resources  and  research  procedures. 

The  Durden  Prize  complements  the  Middlesworth 
Award,  which  the  Special  Collections  Library  has 
presented  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  Middlesworth 
Award  encourages  and  recognizes  students  for  their 
use  of  primary  and  rare  materials  held  by  the  Special 
Collections  Library.  The  award  is  funded  by  Chester 
R  Middlesworth  T'49  of  Statesville,  NC.  Winners  of 
the  Durden  Prize  and  the  Middlesworth  Award  will  be 
honored  at  a  Parents'  and  Family  Weekend  reception 
where  they  will  also  receive  their  checks  for  $1,000. 
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Knowledge  Bytes 

Arts  and  Music 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


Amazing  Grace 

http://memory.loc.gov/cocoon/lhas/html/grace/grace- 
home.htmi 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  created  a  website  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  hymn  "Amazing  Grace"  and  the  Library's  Chasanoff/ 
Elozua  Amazing  Grace  Collection,  which  comprises  3,049  published 
recordings  of  the  hymn  by  different  musicians  or  musical  ensembles. 
This  site  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Motion  Picture,  Broadcasting  and 
Recorded  Sound  Division;  the  Music  Division;  and  the  American 
Folklife  Center. 

Since  its  publication  in  1779  in  England,  "Amazing  Grace"  has  grown 
in  popularity  to  become  one  of  the  best-known  musical  works  in 
the  world.  This  website  explores  its  history  through  items  in  the 
collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  from  the  earliest  printing  of  the 
song  to  various  performances  on  sound  recordings. 

The  audio  collection  and  database,  compiled  by  Allan  Chasanoff 
and  Raymon  Elozua  and  given  to  the  Library  in  2004,  is  listed  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  as  the  largest  collection  of  recordings  of 
a  single  musical  work.  The  website  contains  a  number  of  selections 
from  the  collection,  including  gospel  renditions  by  Sister  Rosetta 
Tharpe  and  the  Mighty  Clouds  of  Joy,  an  Elvis  Presley  recording, 
country  versions  by  Johnny  Cash  and  Willie  Nelson,  and  rock 
interpretations  by  the  Byrds  and  the  Lemonheads.  A  database  for 
the  entire  collection  can  be  searched  on  the  site,  and  the  complete 
audio  collection  is  available  for  listening  in  the  Library  of  Congress's 
Recorded  Sound  Reference  Center. 

Reflecting  Antiquity: 
Modern  Glass  Inspired 
By  Ancient  Rome 

http://www.gettv.edu/art/ 
exhibitions/reflecting  antiquity/ 
The  art  of  the  Romans  has  influenced  the 
work  of  many  generations  of  artisans. 
Exploring  Roman  forms  and  subjects  has 
been  a  worthy  endeavor  for  centuries, 
and  many  careers  have  been  made  of 
interpreting  their  work,  much  as  the 
Romans  drew  on  the  work  of  earlier 
Grecian  artisans.  This  fascinating  online 
exhibit  from  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 
examines  the  ways  in  which  Roman  glass 
was  used  as  inspiration  for  glassmakers 
across  Europe  in  the  late  1700s  and  early 
1800s.  Created  to  complement  an  ongoing  exhibit  at  the  Getty  Villa, 
this  exhibit  affords  visitors  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  mosaic 
glassmaking  techniques,  cameo  glass,  gold  glass,  cage  cups,  and 


the  shimmering  world  of  iridescence.  Each 
section  of  the  exhibit  includes  a  brief  narrative 
paragraph,  along  with  high-quality  examples 
of  each  glassmaking  technique.  Additional 
features  include  audio-visual  demonstrations  of 
glassmaking  and  a  place  where  visitors  can  post 
their  own  comments. 

Vatican  Museums  Online 

http://mv.vatican.va/3_EN/pages/ 
MV_Musei.html 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  able  to  travel  to  the 
museums  of  the  Vatican,  this  website  may  be 
the  next  best  thing.  The  site  transports  visitors  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Gregorian  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  museums,  the  Pinacoteca,  and 
the  Ethnological  Missionary  Museum.  Visitors  can  take  360°  tours  of 
each  museum's  rooms  and  view  each  object  in  context,  then  examine 
the  contents  of  each  room  in  detail.  All  the  exhibits  are  lovely,  but 
the  Sistine  Chapel  deserves  special  attention.  Here  viewers  can 
zoom  into  portions  of  77ie  Last  Judgement  and  the  Chapel  ceiling  to 
study  each  figure.  Tools  make  it  possible  to  enlarge  portions  of  the 
image,  zoom,  and  scan  each  work  of  art.  Very  informative  and  helpful 
descriptions  of  the  works  of  art  complete  this  notable  website. 


Met  Archives: 
The  Metropolitan  Opera 

http://www.metoperafamily.org/ 
metopera/hi  story/ 
Although  it  is  too  late  to  hear  Lilli  Lehmann 
sing  "Liebestod"  live  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  or  Caruso  offer  his  version  of  "Questa  o 
quello"  from  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  these  wonderful 
performances  are  revived  on  this  very  engaging  i 
website.  First-time  visitors  may  want  to  read 
the  introductory  essay  on  the  history  of  the 
Met  and  then  proceed  to  the  "Timeline  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  History."  In  the  "MetOpera 
Database"  visitors  can  search  for  information  about 
productions  from  any  period  of  the  institution's  history. 
Here  you  can  learn,  for  instance,  that  La  Boheme  was 
performed  a  total  of  1193  times  at  the  Met  between 
1900  and  June  2007,  whereas  Lucrezia  Borgia  and 
Gallia  have  been  performed  only  once.  Visitors  can 
also  peruse  the  "Stories  of  the  Operas"  section  to 
read  brief  summaries  of  such  works  as  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  Die  Fledermaus. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout 
Project  (Copyright  Internet 
Scout  Project,  1994-2008. 
http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for 
identifying  these  sites.  If  you 
would  like  to  recommend  a 
Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell 
at  joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Don't  Shoot  the  Messenger 

or  how  a  Scholarly  Communications  Officer  Encourages 
Intellectual  Inquiry  and  Upholds  the  Law 


Kevin  Smith 


In  my  many  years  as  an  academic  librarian,  one  of  the  things  I  have  liked  best 
is  library  patrons'  appreciation  for  librarians  and  the  work  that  we  do.  So, 
when  I  became  a  lawyer  as  well,  I  was  surprised  by  the  realization  that  I  would 
be  spending  a  lot  more  of  my  time  dealing  with  angry  or  unhappy  people. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  I  now  do  at  Duke  is  exactly  what  I  hoped  to  find 
after  law  school,  and  it  has  been  tremendously  rewarding,  even  though  I  am 
sometimes  the  bearer  of  bad  news. 

I  became  Dukes  first  scholarly  communications  officer  in  June  of 

2006  after  fifteen  years  as  a  librarian  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  Throughout  my  career  as  a  reference  librarian  and  library  director, 
I  was  fascinated  by  copyright,  intellectual  property  licensing,  and  the  array 
of  other  legal  issues  that  a  modern  academic  library  encounters.  When  I 

had  the  chance  to  attend  law  school  in  the  evenings  while  still  retaining  my 
"day  job,"  I  took  it,  even  though  I  never  really  planned  to  practice  law  in 
the  usual  sense.  While  I  was  in  law  school,  I  became  aware  of  the  growing 
trend  among  academic  libraries  to  hire  people  specifically  to  address  scholarly 
communications;  I  knew  that  was  the  kind  of  position  I  had  been  training  for. 

Scholarly  communications  is  a  broad  and  vague  term,  which  has 
different  meanings  at  different  institutions.  At  some  colleges  and  universities, 
scholarly  communications  pertains  primarily  to  support  for  digital  publishing 
or  advocacy  for  open  access  to  scholarship.  Both  are  elements  of  my  position; 
however,  copyright  is  my  principle  focus.  My  background  and  interest  in 
copyright  law  meshed  well  with  the  perceived  need  at  Duke  for  someone  to 
assist  faculty,  staff,  and  students  in  complying  with  copyright. 

When  I  first  accepted  this  position,  several  friends  teased  me  about  the 
title  and  asked  if  a  scholarly  communications  officer  carried  a  badge.  Good- 
natured  ribbing  aside,  one  of  the  images  I  struggle  against  is  that  of  "copyright 
cop."  Although  my  first  responsibility  is  to  advise  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
about  the  application  of  copyright  law  to  their  varied  and  changing  activities,  I 
try  to  do  that  without  always  saying  "no." 

Current  U.S.  copyright  law  is  tremendously  restrictive  and  has  not 
kept  up  very  well  with  advances  in  technology.  Often  the  limitations  the  law 
imposes  on  new  modes  of  teaching  and  learning  are  very  frustrating  to  both 
faculty  and  students.  While  I  sometimes  have  to  uphold  those  restrictions,  I 
also  work  at  a  very  practical  level  to  help  members  of  the  Duke  community, 
individually  and  in  small  groups,  to  structure  projects  and  courses  in  ways  that 
will  allow  them  to  accomplish  their  goals  without  running  afoul  of  the  law.  In 

2007  I  had  over  250  such  consultations. 

Copyright  law  predominates  in  these  conversations,  and  the  most 
frequent  copyright  questions  concern  the  use  of  materials  (print,  electronic. 


When  I  first 
accepted  this 
position,  several 
friends  teased  me 
about  the  title  and 
asked  if  a  scholarly 
communications 
officer  carried 
a  badge.  Good- 
natured  ribbing 
aside,  one  of  the 
images  I  struggle 
against  is  that  of 
"copyright  cop." 
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audio,  and  visual)  for  teaching,  especially  in 
electronic  course  reserves  and  on  Blackboard 
course  sites  and  external  websites  like 
iTunesU.  The  questions  that  arise  are  very 
"fact-specific"  and  require  careful  discussions 
with  faculty  about  the  type  of  material 
being  used,  the  amount  being  copied  into 
the  site,  extent  of  access  to  the  materials, 
and  whether  or  not  permission  to  use  the 
materials  is  readily  available.  All  these  factors 
are  weighed  in  determining  "fair  use,"  a 
broad  but  maddeningly  vague  and  shifting 
exception  to  our  copyright  law.  Much  of 
contemporary  teaching  and  learning  depends 
on  fair  use,  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
clearly  define  its  boundaries.  From  my 
point  of  view,  that  uncertainty  by  itself 
represents  full  employment  for  the  scholarly 
communications  officer. 

Fair  use  notwithstanding,  many  other 
copyright  issues  also  cross  my  desk:  may  a 
student  re-master  LP  recordings  from  the 
1950s,  60s  and  70s  as  part  of  a  class  project? 
This  question  is  especially  difficult  to  answer 
since  a  major  change  in  the  protection  of 
copyrighted  materials  occurred  right  in  the 
middle  of  that  time  period.  May  the  library 
digitize  some  comic  books  published  in 
France  by  the  Nazi  propaganda  machine 
in  the  early  1940s  for  a  digital  collection? 
Inherent  in  the  formation  of  digital  library 
collections  is  the  core  balance  that  copyright 
is  intended  to  strike  between  protecting 
authors'  interests,  especially  their  ability  to 
profit  from  their  creativity,  and  the  need  to 
use  and  often  repurpose  older  work  in  order 
to  support  teaching  and  to  encourage  new 
creative  endeavors.  This  particular  issue  also 
highlights  the  tangled  relationship  amongst 
the  copyright  laws  of  different  nations,  as  well 
as  the  various  international  treaties  that  are  in 
force,  and  the  sticky  question  of  how  to  treat 
a  copyright  granted  by  a  government  that  no 
longer  exists. 


Smith  addresses  graduate  students  attending  a  Responsible  Conduct  of 
Research  forum. 


As  much  as  copyright  dominates  my  work,  I  also  offer 
assistance  to  the  Duke  community  in  the  areas  of  intellectual 
property  licensing  and,  especially,  scholarly  publishing.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  help  scholars  navigate  the  treacherous 
waters  of  publication,  where  technology  creates  many  new 
opportunities  to  disseminate  scholarly  work  and  publication 
contracts  are  all  different  and  change  as  often  as  the  tides. 
Sometimes  my  role  is  simply  to  explain  the  language  of 
publishing  contracts  to  authors  so  that  they  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  rights  they  will,  or  will  not,  continue  to  have  in 
their  published  works.  These  days  scholars  not  only  want  to 
distribute  print  copies  of  their  own  work  to  the  students  they 
teach,  they  also  may  want  to  put  their  work  on  a  web  page  or 
in  a  disciplinary  repository.  They  frequently  hope  to  use  the 
work,  or  the  underlying  research,  in  conference  presentations, 
PowerPoint  displays,  or  even  in  a  later  book.  The  ability  of  an 
author  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  these  opportunities  will 
depend  on  the  specific  terms  of  a  publication  agreement. 

Less  frequently,  the  publication  issues  I  address  are  much 
more  complex  than  simply  reading  a  contract,  although  that 
can  be  arduous  enough.  I  have  been  asked,  for  example,  to  help 
research  the  copyright  status  and  find  the  rights  holder  of  one 
of  Thomas  Wolfe's  short  stories — which  he  originally  sold  for 
the  price  of  a  winter  overcoat — for  a  professor  who  wanted  to 
reprint  that  story  in  a  book  he  was  writing.  I  have  also  helped 
a  faculty  member  convince  her  publisher  that  illusttations  she 
wanted  to  use  in  her  book  about  changing  images  of  family 
life  could  be  republished,  as  fair  use,  even  when  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  permission  to  use  all  of  them.  Recently,  I  was 
called  on  to  help  sort  out  all  of  the  rights  involved  (and  the 
paperwork  necessary  to  account  for  those  rights)  in  creating  a 
translation  of  a  German-language  biography  of  a  prominent 
female  physicist  of  the  mid-20th  century  and  publishing  that 
translation  on  the  Web. 
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New  technologies  have  created  intellectual  property  issues 
that  are  difficult  to  sort  out.  Podcasts  are  recordings  that  are 
posted  on  the  Internet  for  people  to  listen  to  and  download  onto 
portable  devices.  But  may  faculty  download  podcasts  in  order  to 
insert  "chapters"  into  them  so  that  students  can  be  assigned  to 
listen  to  parts  of  the  (altered)  podcasts  without  having  to  search 
for  the  appropriate  section?  And  sometimes  the  questions  are  low- 
tech  but  still  thorny.  For  instance,  can  a  student  group  interested 
in  global  health  issues  sponsor  a  documentary  film  series  for  other 
interested  students  without  purchasing  a  public  performance 
license  for  each  film? 

In  addition  to  the  individual  assistance  I  offer  to  faculty  and 
students,  I  also  make  quite  a  few  presentations,  both  on  campus 
and  to  external  groups.  I  also  monitor  legislation  and  court  cases 
that  impact  the  role  of  intellectual  property  in  higher  education  so 
that  I  can  advise  the  University  about  how  to  formulate  policy  and 
when  to  take  a  stand  on  some  decision  pending  in  Congress  or  at 
the  U.S.  Copyright  Office. 

One  issue  that  has  arisen  only  very  recently  is  sure  to  occupy 
quite  a  bit  of  my  attention  in  coming  months.  Just  after  Christmas 
President  Bush  signed  a  massive  spending  bill  that  included, 
buried  deep  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  a  clause  that  will  affect  researchers  who 
are  funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  supports 
more  than  $20  billion  of  research  each  year.  The  clause  requires 
NIH  researchers  to  deposit  copies  of  the  published  peer-reviewed 
articles  about  their  research  in  the  open  access  PubMed  Central 
database  within  one  year  of  publication.  Open  access  means 
that  anyone  with  Internet  access  can  read  the  articles  available  in 
PubMed  Central.  Congress  decided  that  medical  information, 
especially  when  it  derives  from  taxpayer- funded  research,  is  too 
important  to  disseminate  only  in  highly  specialized  academic 
journals  that  are  often  very  expensive  and  sometimes  held  in  only 
a  few  libraries. 

Taxpayer  access  to  publicly  funded  research  sounds  like  a 
great  idea,  and  it  has  the  potential  to  provide  a  significant  public 
benefit.  But  there  are  many  questions  yet  to  be  answered  and 
many  fears  to  be  calmed.  Publishers  are  concerned  that  public 
access  to  the  same  articles  that  they  are  publishing  in  their  journals 
could  further  depress  subscriptions.  The  one-year  gap  allowed 
between  publication  and  open  access  availability  is  designed  to 
reduce  this  potential  impact.  Researchers  will  need  to  be  informed 
about  this  new  deposit  requirement  and  will  need  to  consider 
it  when  they  negotiate  with  publishers.  Contracts  will  have  to 
include  clauses  to  permit  this  open  access  deposit  along  with  all 
the  other  provisions  regarding  copyright  ownership.  Most  of 
all,  researchers  and  authors,  who  are  always  busy  and  have  little 
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time  for  external  distractions,  will  need  help  with  all  the 
aspects  of  compliance  with  this  new  mandate.  Providing  this 
assistance  will  be  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  scholarly 
communications  officer. 

When  I  became  Duke's  scholarly  communications 
officer,  I  was  surprised  at  how  quickly  people  sought  me  out 
to  ask  questions;  I  literally  had  several  inquiries  waiting  for 
me  on  my  first  day  at  work.  Word-of-mouth  is  still  my  best 
"advertising,"  but  over  the  past  year  I  have  become  more 
assertive  about  encouraging  questions,  offering  resources 
and  discussing  issues.  The  principle  vehicle  for  this  increased 
communication  with  potential  clients  and  any  other 
interested  readers  is  a  website  built  around  a  web  log,  or 
blog,  that  I  maintain  with  help  of  several  library  colleagues. 
"Scholarly  Communications  @  Duke"  (http://library.duke. 
edu/blogs/scholcomm/)  features  weekly  commentary  about 
a  host  of  issues  including  copyright  and  trends  in  publishing 
and  technological  innovations.  I  also  post  information  about 
resources  related  to  copyright  in  the  classroom  and  scholarly 
publishing.  Finally,  there  are  lists  of  links  to  many  other  sites 
that  offer  further  information  and  reflection. 

With  the  array  of  various  and  complex  issues  that 
confront  me  in  my  new  role,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  never 
boring  to  be  Dukes  scholarly  communications  officer. 
Sometimes,  when  folks  want  simple  answers  to  complex 
questions  or  refuse  to  accept  the  best  advice  I  can  give,  it 
can  be  a  stressful  role.  But  mostly  it  is  an  education  and  a 
privilege  to  be  involved  in  a  small  way  with  so  many  of  the 
diverse  classes  and  scholarly  projects  that  are  underway  across 
campus.  So  how  does  a  scholarly  communications  officer 
thrive?  By  listening  carefully  in  order  to  understand  the 
underlying  need  or  goal  behind  each  question.  By  avoiding 
the  easy  answer  of  "not  possible"  and  looking  instead  for 
creative  ways  to  facilitate  each  project.  By  breaking  bad  news 
gently,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided.  And,  most  importantly,  by 
keeping  a  sense  of  humor  and  gratitude  for  the  good  fortune 
that  brought  me  to  Duke.  4iZ^ 


Kevin  Smith  is  Ouke  University's 
Scholarly  Communications  Officer. 


Smith  confers  with  Associate  University  Counsel  Henry  Cuthbert. 
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ve,  i    Gorda  la  saco  corriendo  a  la  Cuqui  por  desfachatada,  ese  fie  el  motivo  de 
b   su  pelea,  entonces  ^xk  en  la  casa  del  Negro  me  empezaron  a  gritar  todos  a  mi 
que  yo  era  c5nplice  de  la  cata,  que  la  querla  apanar,  que  la  UErda  no  hacfa  nada. 

Qui  desfachati s! 

Para  afio  nuevo,  Claudia  le  mand6  una  tarjeta  a  Carolina,  yo  por  delicadeza  le  // 
dije  contestale,  decile  que  para  enero  vamos  a  ir  a  Sta.Fe,  etc, etc, yo  pienso 
que  ese  habrjS  sido  el  motivo  por  el  cual  el  Negro  met?*6    pua  para  que  la  Cata  no 
ae  instale  alll,  como  vos  sabis  yo  no  tengo  lugar  para  ir  a  Sta.Fe,  porque  en  la 
casa  de  la  cata  no  se  puede  ,  es  una  piecita,  no  mas, como  ves  jamas  se  termina- 
r  an  los  problemas  en  casa... 
Ayer  15  de  febrero  recibl  tu  otra  carta  en  la  que  me  decis  que  el  babi  gana  200C 
d6lares,  que  en  pesos  argentinos  son  84.000  ^a.Si  el  Babi  estuviera  aca,  estarii 
cobrando  107  dalares  ,  que  equivalen  a  4500K  $a.,que  es  lo  ma'ximo  que  le  pueden 
pa{p».Eso  es  lo  que  me  hace  pensar  que  el  Daniel  tiene  razon  para  querer  volar 
de    aca  ,  la  verdad  que  yo  no  entiend©  como  hace  para  vivir  con  tan  poco  plata, 
m£s  tenia  ndo  los  chicos  en  edad  escolar. 

Yo  nunc a  te  conte  lo  que  paso    desde  que  subio  Alfonsln.  Bfe^i  yo  jau&s  pude  ima- 
ginar     que  en  la  Argentina  sucediern  a"1  go  asl.-MM^.        colculan  m£s  de  10.000 
deenparecidos.y  hay  muchos  mas. Si  supie^as  la  cantidad  de  cerceles  y  cementerios 
clandetinos  que  se  estan  descubriendo,  campos  de  concentracion.lugares  donde  tor-- 

turan  a  la  gente,  cac3aver-es  y  caclaveres,   todos  los  alas  en  los  noticieros, 
aparece  un    cementerio  clandestine  nue  se  >m  deanuhi  n^tn . — .  en  e") — nun  hav  pnte- 

rrados     decenas  y  centenares  di  Dade*i 
ms  y  alrmbres,  sscxks  y  son  chic;  ble, 
y  tod)  eato  sin  contar  lo  que  rl< 

Y  todavfa  falta    Cordoba,  que  e 

des  se  han  cometido,  parece  que  000& 
cacgveres  por  cada  una,  tfasta  e  _ 

erro- 
adre 
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From  Personal  to  Political 

Human  Rights  Histories  in  Duke's  Special  Collections  Library 


Patrick  Stawski 


My  mother  recently  sent  me  a  letter  which  she  had  come  across 
while  cleaning  out  an  over-burdened  closet.  After  reading  it  and 
digesting  its  contents,  she  knew  it  would  pique  the  interest  of  her 
son,  an  archivist  now  curating  a  human  rights  collection  at  Duke 
University.  The  letter  was  written  in  1984  in  Rosario,  Argentina, 
by  my  mother's  younger  sister,  Maria  Rosa.  My  aunt  composed 
the  letter  on  a  manual  typewriter,  one  without  a  correction 
ribbon,  onto  a  now  browning  5"  by  8.5"  sheet  of  paper.  Large  x's 
are  superimposed  over  errors  and  a  red  pen  has  been  used  for  the 
final  editing. 

At  a  time  when  Argentina  was  experiencing  not  triple  but  quadruple 
digit  annual  inflation,  paper  and  letters  were  precious.  This  was  also  the  era 
of  government-run  telephone  companies  when  Argentines  waited  for  years, 
usually  in  vain,  to  have  a  telephone  line  installed  in  their  homes.  Amongst 
the  twenty  or  so  households  which  made  up  my  family,  there  was  only  one 
home  phone  in  1984.  Understandably,  the  arrival  of  a  letter  such  as  this 
one  at  our  adopted  home  of  Anaheim,  California,  from  our  relatives  in 
Argentina  amounted  to  a  small  miracle  and  would  have  been  greeted  with  a 
certain  degree  of  fanfare. 

Dated  February  14,  (later  corrected  to  the  22)  1984,  the  letter  begins 
with  the  sort  of  exchange  to  be  expected  between  two  sisters,  who  find 
themselves  thousands  of  miles  apart:  news  of  brothers,  sisters,  sister-in- 
laws,  squabbles,  bickering,  business,  and  property.  But  the  letter  takes  an 
abrupt  and  dark  turn  as  my  aunt  tries  to  describe  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  since  civilian  rule  returned  to  the  country.  She  reports  10,000 
estimated  "desaparecidos,"  or  disappeared  (eventually  the  number  would 
climb  to  40,000);  numerous  clandestine  prisons,  torture  camps;  secret 
cemeteries  filled  with  naked,  tortured  corpses  bound  with  chains  and  barbed 
wire,  mostly  of  young  men  and  women;  an  entire  family,  including  an  eight- 
year-old  girl,  each  executed  with  a  bullet  to  the  head  and  their  bodies  buried 
beneath  the  public  plaza;  "bodies  and  bodies,  everyday  in  the  news..." 

I  mention  this  letter  from  my  family's  own  archives  to  illustrate  from 
a  personal  perspective  the  important  and  perhaps  unexpected  nature  of 
human  rights  documentation  that  is  being  collected  by  the  Archive  for 
Human  Rights  at  the  Duke  Libraries.  The  disbelief  that  accompanied  the 
grisly  discoveries  in  Argentina  in  the  1980s  was  not  unique.  Again  and 
again  and  around  the  world  the  uncovering  of  evidence  of  massive  terror  is 
often  accompanied  by  shock  and  disbelief.  This  is  precisely  because  secrecy, 
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Marshall  Meyer's  son  Gabriel 
(center)  at  a  human  rights 
rally 


Intermingled  with  these  papers 
is  evidence  of  the  profoundly 
personal  side  of  Meyer  s 
work:  his  applications  to  the 
government  ministries  to  serve 
as  spiritual  counsel  for  the 
detained  and  telegrams  to  the 
families  of  prisoners  bearing 
news  of  a  child  or  husband  s 
health,  prisoners1  wishes,  and 
sometimes  news  of  a  joyous 
release. 


disappearance,  censoring  of  independent  media,  and  circurmention  of 
normal  legal  proceedings  and  record-keeping  protocols  are  the  tools  that 
allow  repressive  forces  to  act  with  impunity.  In  response,  the  human  rights 
community  has  grown  into  a  global  network  one  of  whose  primary  objectives 
is  to  counteract  silence  and  the  erasing  of  memory,  evidence,  and  history  by 
monitoring,  witnessing,  and  documenting  human  rights  abuses. 

These  abuses  leave  deep  and  profound  scars  in  communities,  families, 
and  individuals.  Thus,  the  substance  of  human  rights  history  is  found 
not  only  in  organizational  and  government  records  but  also  in  family  and 
personal  papers.  It  comprises  letters,  photos,  research  files,  newspaper 
clippings,  legal  documents,  even  PowerPoint  presentations.  The  diversity 
of  the  sources  is  evidence  that  human  rights  and  their  abuse  are  not  just  a 
matter  of  government  policy  and  strategies;  they  are  as  profoundly  personal 
as  they  are  political.  This  relationship  between  the  personal  and  the  public  is 
apparent  in  many  of  our  collections. 

In  the  case  files  of  the  Center  for  Death  Penalty  Litigation  (CDPL), 
for  example,  researchers  can  find  official  police  reports  and  legal  affidavits 
alongside  handwritten  correspondence  between  death  row  inmates  and 
their  counsel.  The  Center  for  International  Policy  (CIP)  records  contain 
notebooks  filled  with  the  firsthand  impressions  of  a  CIP  associate  who 
traveled  to  Columbia  in  2001  and  2004  to  investigate  human  rights 
repercussions  of  the  drug  wars.  The  same  collection  preserves  the  PowerPoint 
presentations  that  CIP  created  to  lobby  Congress  for  changes  in  U.S.  drug 
trafficking  policy. 

One  collection  of  international  significance,  and  one  that  I  find 
personally  compelling,  is  the  Marshall  T.  Meyer  Papers.  The  guide  to  the 
collection  prepared  by  our  staff  explains  that  Marshall  Meyer  received  his 
education  at  Dartmouth  College  and,  a  year  after  being  ordained  rabbi  in 
1958,  moved  his  family  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  he  became  rabbi 
of  Comunidad  Bet  El.  During  his  tenure  at  Bet  El,  Meyer  reinvigorated 
Argentina's  Jewish  community  while  living  and  working  through  the  political 
and  social  implosion  that  rocked  Argentina  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Progressive,  politically  engaged,  and  an  activist  by  nature,  Meyer 
spoke  out  against  the  human  rights  abuses  perpetrated  under  the  rule  of 
the  military  junta.  He  visited  and  counseled  prisoners  in  clandestine  jails, 
lobbied  national  and  international  authorities  for  their  release,  and  brought 
the  world  s  attention  to  the  crimes  being  committed  by  military  forces.  After 
the  return  of  democracy  to  Argentina  in  1983,  Argentine  President  Raul 
Alfonsin  recruited  Meyer  to  serve  on  CONADEP  (translated  as  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Disappearance  of  Persons),  which  led  a  national 
investigation  to  establish  the  extent  of  the  abuses  Argentineans  suffered 
under  the  military  junta. 

The  Meyer  papers  contain  rich  documentation  representative  of  the 
many  fronts  on  which  human  rights  battles  are  fought.  A  case  in  point:  in 
1977  Argentine  police  forces  entered  the  house  of  sixteen-year-old  D.  and 
her  family,  assassinated  her  brother  before  her  eyes,  and  then  kidnapped  her. 
D.  spent  over  four  years  in  prison  without  any  charges  being  brought  against 
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D.'s  ink  drawing  decorates  a  notecard  she  made 
using  a  piece  of  lined  paper.  She  sent  the  card 
to  Rabbi  Meyer  while  she  was  being  held  in  the 
Devoto  Prison. 


The  human  rights  community 
has  grown  into  a  global 
network  one  of  whose 
primary  objectives  is  to 
counteract  silence  and  the 
erasing  of  memory,  evidence, 
and  history  by  monitoring, 
witnessing,  and  documenting 
human  rights  abuses. 


The  Washington  Office 
on  Latin  America 
Donates  its  Archives  to 
the  Duke  Libraries 

The  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA)  recently  donated  its  historical 
archives  to  the  Archive  for  Human 
Rights  at  the  Duke  Libraries.  WOLA  is  the 
leading  U.S.  human  rights  organization 
promoting  human  rights,  social  justice 
and  democracy  in  Latin  America.  Strong 
partnerships  with  colleagues  throughout 
the  region  inform  WOLA's  analysis  and 
foreign  policy  proposals.  Policy  makers, 
elected  officials,  the  media  and  activists 
in  both  North  and  Latin  America  look 
to  WOLA  for  accurate,  timely  analysis 
of  U.S.  policy  and  developments  in  the 
region. 

WOLA  was  created  a  year  after  the  1973 
military  coup  d'etat  against  the  Allende 
government  of  Chile,  when  U.S.  activists, 
church  leaders  and  ordinary  citizens 
came  together  to  push  for  change  in  U.S. 
policies  toward  Latin  America.  Today 
WOLA  has  a  broad  agenda  that  reflects 
the  realities  and  challenges  facing  Latin 
America,  ranging  from  gang  violence 
to  organized  crime  to  the  effects  of 
free-trade  agreements.  It  works  to  raise 
awareness  among  the  U.S.  public  about 
how  immigration,  trade  and  other  issues 
of  concern  are  linked  to  problems  of 
poverty  and  inequality  in  Latin  America. 

The  agreement  with  Duke  University 
Libraries  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
about  100  boxes  of  inactive  documents 
and  papers  from  all  facets  of  WOLA's 
work.  Among  the  materials  coming  to 
Duke  are  memoranda,  correspondence, 
and  publications  documenting  the 
organization's  involvement  in  major 
issues  and  events  since  the  1970s, 
including  the  Contra  war  in  Nicaragua, 
U.S.  funding  for  anti-drug  efforts  in  the 
Andes,  the  1980s  civil  war  in  El  Salvador, 
and  the  Fujimori  government  in  Peru. 
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Current  Standard: 
1  toilet  per  15  workers; 
s tails  not  required 


Decent  Housing  is  a  Human  Right 


Mattresses  not 
required  by  law 


Two  items  from  the  Student 
Action  With  Farmworkers 
Records,  a  collection  in  the 
Archive  for  Human  Rights. 
SAF  had  its  beginnings  at 
Duke  in  the  1 970s  when  Dr. 
Robert  Coles  and  Professor 
Bruce  Payne  led  twelve 
students  in  a  summer-long 
migrant  project  that  included 
an  investigation  of  conditions 
in  North  Carolina's  camps  for 
migrant  workers. 


Decent  Housing  is  a  Human  Right 


her  before  finally  being  released  in  1981  with  the  help  of  Meyer  and  other  advocates.  The  dossier  Meyer 
compiled  a  as  he  worked  with  and  for  D.  provides  a  record  of  his  negotiation  of  roadblocks  erected  by 
the  military  and  his  efforts  to  help  D.  maintain  her  humanity  during  years  in  prison. 

On  September  30,  1980,  Meyer  made  application  to  the  Canadian  Embassy  for  D.'s  immigration 
to  Canada.  On  December  19,  1980,  the  second  secretary  for  immigration  at  the  Canadian  embassy 
writes  to  Meyer's  Seminario  Rabinico  Latinamericano  informing  them  that  the  embassy's  request  to 
interview  D.  has  been  denied  because  she  has  also  applied  to  go  to  Israel  and  a  decision  (by  the  same 
military  authorities  who  kidnapped  and  imprisoned  her)  has  not  yet  been  made  on  that  request.  There 
are  many  more  examples  of  political  action  taken  on  behalf  of  D.  and  others:  letters  to  the  Dutch 
and  German  counsels,  to  then  President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  even  to  the  Vatican.  Often  the  letters  are 
accompanied  by  what  must  have  been  disheartening  replies  that  reveal  thwarted  communication 
and  due  process  obstructed  by  vague  charges,  legal  technicalities,  and  other  government-contrived 
obstacles.  Intermingled  with  these  papers  is  evidence  of  the  profoundly  personal  side  of  Meyer's  work: 
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his  applications  to  the  government  ministries  to  serve  as  spiritual 
counsel  for  the  detained  and  telegrams  to  the  families  of  prisoners 
bearing  news  of  a  child  or  husband  s  health,  prisoners'  wishes, 
and  sometimes  news  of  a  joyous  release.  Then  there  are  the 
letters  from  people  like  D.  in  Devoto  prison  and  others  like  her, 
detainees  who  give  thanks  for  a  visit  or  the  gift  of  a  book,  who 
describe  their  treatment  or  mistreatment,  or  who  express  the  hope 
to  be  reunited  one  day  with  loved  ones.  At  times  it  is  clear  that 
the  very  act  of  writing  the  letter  has  been  an  act  of  survival  and 
defiance. 

Histories,  private  and  public,  embodied  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  such  as  Marshall  Meyer  or  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Center  for  Death  Penalty  Litigation  or  the  Center  for 
International  Policy,  are  circulated  in  the  world  today  in  response 
to  the  abuse  and  denial  of  human  rights.  Duke  s  Archive  for 
Human  Rights  is  dedicated  to  collecting,  and  preserving  these 
materials  and  opening  the  complex  and  multi-faceted  history  of 
human  rights  to  researchers.  Through  its  work  the  Archive  plays 
a  vital  part  in  maintaining  the  link  between  our  history  and  our 
humanity.  For  as  Marshall  Meyer  said  in  a  speech  in  1991,  "... 
when  humans  are  denigrated,  humiliated,  and  persecuted,  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  threatened  everywhere.  And  if  there  is 
no  longer  the  sanctity  of  life,  of  human  life,  we  lose  our  course  in 
history  and  become  less  than  human."  42# 
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Patrick  Stawski  is  the  Libraries'  Human  Rights 
Archivist.  Visit  the  Archive  for  Human  Rights 
online  at  library.duke.edu/specialcollections/ 
sA  human-rights/. 
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China:  Trade,  Politics  and 
Culture  1793-1980 


Luo  Zhou 


From  England's  first  diplomatic 
mission  to  China  in  the  late  1 8th 
century  to  the  rise  of  the  People's 
Republic  in  the  twentieth  century, 
European  and  American  government 
representatives,  missionaries, 
business  people  and  tourists  living 
and  working  in  China  documented 
their  activities  and  observations, 
creating  an  invaluable  record  of 
China's  evolution  over  two  centuries 
into  a  modern  power.  Many  of  the 
materials  compiled  by  these  visitors, 
together  with  rare  periodicals,  color 
paintings,  maps,  photographs,  and 
drawings,  are  preserved  in  London  at 
the  library  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies  and  the  British 
Library.  Holdings  from  these  libraries 
supplemented  by  sources  from 
several  other  libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States,  including  Duke's 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library,  are  the  basis  for 
a  newly  published  digital  collection, 
China:  Trade,  Politics  and  Culture 
1793-1980,  which  the  Duke  Libraries 
have  acquired. 

The  collection  offers  accessible 
and  authoritative  English-language 
sources  that  give  an  account  of  China's 
interaction  with  the  West  over  time. 
Because  the  collection  is  available 
online,  it  will  be  especially  attractive 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  addition, 
the  collection's  breadth  and  depth 
make  it  an  ideal  resource  for  projects 
on  almost  any  aspect  of  Chinese 


history  during  the  two  hundred 
years  that  are  covered.  Recognizing 
the  collection's  potential  value  to 
students  and  China  scholars,  Duke 
faculty  members  encouraged  the 
Libraries  to  purchase  it.  History 
professor  Dominic  M.  Sachsenmaier 
says  in  his  recommendation, 

"This  database  can 
be  a  superb  research 
and  teaching  device. 
The  visual  material  is 
wonderful,  and  the 
interactive  maps  are 
some  of  the  best  ones 
in  the  field  of  Chinese 
history  that  I  have  seen 
thus  far.  In  addition, 
the  English  translations 
of  many  texts  will  be 
extremely  helpful  to 
students.  With  this 
database,  undergraduate 
students  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  kind  of 
research  papers,  which 
they  could  not  have 
possibly  written  before." 

The  collection's  riches  include 
key  documents  from  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  Service  as  well 
as  the  original  reports  of  the  English 
diplomatic  missions  of  1792  and 
1816.  There  are  letters  that  detail 
events  of  the  first  Opium  War, 
survivors'  descriptions  of  the  Boxer 
War,  and  personal  diaries  and 
photographs  that  open  the  door 
on  family  life.  Extensive  and  tully 
searchable  runs  of  periodicals  such 
as  The  China  Recorder  and  Light  and 
Life  Magazine  describe  the  lives  of 
missionaries  and  report  on  their 
work  in  China. 


In  addition  to  the  collection's 
textual  material,  there  are  more 
than  400  color  paintings,  maps, 
and  drawings  by  English  and 
Chinese  artists,  as  well  as  countless 
photographs,  sketches  and 
ephemeral  items  that  depict  Chinese 
people,  places,  customs  and  events. 
The  graphic  material  can  be  browsed 
and  searched,  with  a  large-screen 
viewer  permitting  close  examination 
of  each  image.  The  interactive  map 
facilitates  searches  of  the  collection 
by  geographical  region.  Zoomable 
province  maps  can  be  viewed 
simultaneously  with  documents, 
making  it  possible  to  trace  events 
and  journeys  mentioned  in  the  texts. 

The  abundance  of  images  and 
wealth  of  English-language  primary 
sources  comprising  China:  Trade, 
Politics  and  Culture  1793-1980 
will  enable  students  to  undertake 
ambitious  research  projects,  many  of 
which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  the  past  because  of  the  language 
barrier.  This  remarkable  digital 
collection  also  enhances  the  Duke 
Libraries'  holdings  in  modern 
Chinese  history,  which  is  a  collecting 
focus. 

Luo  Zhou  is  the  Chinese  Studies 
Librarian  for  the  Duke  University 
Libraries. 
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The  Color  Purple:  A  New  Story  for  a  Familiar  Reader 

Chanequa  Walker-Barnes 


Editor's  Note:  In  1983  Alice  Walker  won  both  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  National 
Book  Award  for  The  Color  Purple. 


I  have  a  fetish  for  books.  In  fact,  if  I  were  forced  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  life  in  a  single  location,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  a  bookstore  or 
a  library.  One  with  a  good  coffee  bar  would  be  nice,  but  not  necessary.  After 
all,  when  I  walk  into  Barnes  and  Noble  and  pause  to  take  a  deep  breath,  it  is 
not  the  scent  of  coffee  that  tickles  my  brain.  And  there  is  no  coffee  to  account 
for  the  rush  of  ecstasy  that  I  get  when  I  cross  the  threshold  of  my  local  library. 
I  buy  books  like  many  women  buy  clothes — impulsively,  compulsively,  and 
sometimes  secretly.  It  has  been  three  years  since  I  bought  shoes.  But  three 
specially  ordered  books  arrived  on  my  doorstep  just  today. 

I  love  books  so  much  that  when  my  husband  and  I  were  house-hunting 
seven  years  ago,  there  was  one  feature  about  our  house  that  sealed  the  deal  for 
me — the  twenty-foot  span  of  blank  wall,  unobstructed  by  windows  and  doors, 
in  the  bonus  room  upstairs.  The  perfect  spot  for  the  built-in  bookshelves  to 
house  the  library  that  I  had  been  collecting  since  graduating  from  college. 

As  it  turns  otit,  one  of  the  first  books  that  I  bought  for  my  collection  was 
Alice  Walker  s  Tlie  Color  Purple.  Only  ten  years  old  when  the  book  debuted 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  first  read  it  during  high  school.  Since  my  love  of  books 
began  at  an  early  age  (in  elementary  school  I  was  given  special  permission  for 
an  increased  weekly  book  allowance  from  the  school  librarian),  by  middle 
school,  I  had  long  outgrown  books  for  kids  my  age  and  had  worked  through  a 
fair  amount  of  adult  mysteries,  romance  novels,  and  classic  fiction.  Around 
ninth  grade,  I  deeided  to  concentrate  on  reading  as  inanv  books  h\  African 
American  authors  as  I  could.  Alice  Walker,  Toni  Morrison,  Gloria  Naylor, 
Maya  Angelou,  Ntozake  Shange,  Langston  Hughes,  and  Nikki  Giovanni 
were  some  of  my  early  favorites. 

Of  course,  being  so  young,  I  did  not  really  appreciate  the 

profound  subtleties  that  these  authors  wove  through 
their  texts.  Vie  Color  Purple  was  no  different.  I 
read  it  because  it  was  on  my  mental  must-read 
list.  And  when  I  bought  it  a  decade  later,  it  was 
only  because  it  was  on  my  mental  what-every- 
personal-library-must-have  list.  For  years  it  sat  on  the 
bookshelf  untouched,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  the 
still-future  offspring  whom  I  hoped  would  eventually 
read  it.  Indeed,  like  many  people,  the  film  version  had 
filled  my  remembrance  and  understanding  of  the  text. 
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Fortunately,  having  recently  learned  the  joy  and  benefits  of  repeated  reading,  I 
decided  it  was  time  to  revisit  The  Color  Purple. 

The  first  few  pages  had  a  familiar  ring.  "Dear  God,"  starts  each  of  Celie's 
letters  as  she  begins  to  describe  being  raped  by  her  father,  torn  apart  from 
her  ensuing  children,  and  sent  to  be  the  live-in  maid,  nanny,  and  concubine 
of  a  man  whom  she  knew  only  as  "Mr."  It  is  to  God  whom  Celie  describes 
her  anguish  at  losing  her  sister,  her  fascination  with  the  nightclub  singer 
who  is  her  husband's  mistress,  her  grief  over  her  daughter-in-law's  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  her  murderous  rage  upon  discovering  that  her  husband  had 
concealed  years  of  letters  from  her  sister. 

I  am  sure  that  as  a  teenaged  girl  growing  up  in  a  household  that  was 
suffering  the  impact  of  an  intergenerational  legacy  of  trauma  and  abuse,  I 
connected  quite  well  with  Celie's  feeling  that  God  was  the  only  one  with  whom 
she  could  share  her  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings.  Most  likely,  I  noticed 
God's  deafening,  enraging  silence  in  response  to  her  despair.  And  I  probably 
lamented  her  turn  from  God  even  as  I  celebrated  her  growing  into  herself. 

But  that  is  where  the  familiarity  ended.  This  was  a  new  story.  As  a 
teenager,  I  had  identified  most  strongly  with  Celie.  Now,  two  decades  later,  I 
am  more  keenly  aware  of  the  transformation  taking  place  in  each  of  the  major 
characters  and  relationships:  Alfred's  evolution  from  an  abusive  patriarch  to  a 
friend  of  women;  Sofia's  journey  from  quick-tempered  and  combative  through 
fearful  and  submissive  to  candid  and  caring;  Shug's  learning  to  desire  and 
appreciate  what  she  has.  By  the  end  of  the  text,  even  Eleanor  Jane  seems  to  be 
changing,  evidencing  a  growing  awareness  of,  and  at  least  temporary  repentance 
for,  her  white  privilege. 

As  an  adolescent,  I  understood  Vie  Color  Purple  to  be  a  story  about 
pain  and,  ultimately,  triumph.  But  as  an  adult  who  has  gone  through  her  own 
process  of  healing  and  who  is  nearing  mid-life  (God  willing),  this  becomes 
a  new  story.  It  is  an  allegory  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  a  story  about 
a  group  of  people — Albert,  Shug,  Harpo,  Sofia,  Nettie,  and  Mary  Agnes — 
learning  to  be,  to  love,  and  to  celebrate  themselves  as  authentic  human  being. 
It  is  the  story  of  people  who  learn  to  resist  the  forces  of  racial  and  gender 
oppression  that  have  shaped  their  notions  of  who  they  are  and  how  they  are 
to  behave  in  relationship  to  others.  It  is  the  story  of  people  who  realize  that 
while  they  live  in  a  world  that  oppresses  blackness  and  femaleness,  they  are  not 
required  to  be  willing  participants  in  the  cycle  of  victimization. 

It  is  a  story  of  people  who  come  to  forgive  themselves  for  being  black  in  a 
world  that  hates  blackness,  for  being  female  in  a  world  that  subjugates  women, 
and  for  being  same-gender-loving  in  a  world  consumed  with  heterosexism.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  group  of  people  who  grow  to  appreciate  their  own  beauty,  who 
recover  their  own  voices,  and  who  learn  to  be  happy,  fulfilled,  loving,  truthful, 
and  free  in  the  midst  of  oppression  and  loss. 

And  ultimately,  it  is  a  story  about  finding  and  being  reconciled  with  God. 
Because  Celie  does  not  really  turn  away  from  God.  Rather,  she  turns  to  the 
only  place  where  she  has  seen  God's  presence — her  relationship  with  her  sister 
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Nettie.  And  it  is  this  relationship  that  carries  her  through  the  journey  of  healing 
as  she  finds  her  way  back  to  God. 

Yet  in  the  very  newness  of  the  story  is  another  tinge  of  familiarity.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  many  aspects  of  Walkers  masterpiece  that  I  certainly  did 
not  understand  and  probably  did  not  even  notice  as  a  teenager.  But  now, 
in  retrospect,  1  am  certain  that  the  book  planted  a  seed  that  has  shaped  the 
direction  and  course  of  my  journey  towards  authentic  being.  Reading  the  book 
anew  is  like  coming  home,  re-discovering  part  of  my  journey  that  had  been 
forgotten  but  that  explains  much  of  who  I  have  become.  It  feels  like  this  must 
have  been  a  formative  text.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fateful  encounter  that  took  a  girl 
from  a  patriarchal,  Baptist,  southern  African  American  family  and  set  her  en 
route  to  becoming  a  womanist/feminist  scholar,  LGBT-ally,  and  preacher  with  a 
passion  for  reconciliation  ministry. 

At  least,  I  think  that  is  the  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell.  It  is,  after  all,  a 


new  story. 


Chanequa  Walker-Barnes  D'07  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling 
at  the  Shaw  University  Divinity  School. 
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If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  mailer  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  magazine  to  make  and  send  your  gift. 


Name(s) 


Duke  Affil  iation  (graduate,  faculty,  staff,  parent,  friend) 


City 


Phone  Email 

YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  annual  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

$50,000  Cabinet  Members  of  the  President's  Executive  Council 
$25,000  President's  Executive  Council 
$10,000  President's  Council 

□  $5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 
$2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 
$1,000  Washington  Duke  Club 

□  $500  Patron 
$100Sustainer 

□  $50  Member 

□  $  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 

□  The  Libraries  Annual  Fund  (1 131070) 

□  The  Perkins  Project  (7223351 ) 

□  The  Endowment 
Other 

Method  of  payment 

I  I  Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
D  Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 

Account  #  Expiration  Date  Signature 

[   Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 

□  Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $   ($5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

□  I  have  included  the  Duke  Libraries  in  my  will. 

□  I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Libraries. 

Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 
Duke  University  Libraries,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197 
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Songs  of  Glory,  Songs 
of  Sorrow:  The  Civil 
War  in  Music 

On  display  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library's  Biddle 
Rare  Book  Room  Cases 
July-September 

The  American  Civil  War  remains  the  most 
devastating  war  in  United  States  history, 
with  deaths  numbering  about  618,000-more 
than  in  all  the  nation's  other  wars  combined, 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  through  the  Iraq 
War.  This  exhibit  features  sheet  music  and 
broadside  verse  expressing  the  triumphs 
and  tragedies  of  the  war's  battles,  grieving 
mothers,  soldier  boys,  flags,  military  officers, 
and  even  humor.  Themes  specific  to  the 
Civil  War  yet  universal  to  all  armed  conflicts 
remind  us  of  the  high  cost  paid  when  peaceful 
solutions  and  diplomacy  fail  to  win  the  day. 


I  Rock 
me 

TO  SLEEP 

MOTHER. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  oh !  time,  in  your  flight) 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night: 

Mother,  oome  back  from  the  echoless  shore 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart,  as  of  yore. 

Kiss  from  my  forhead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silber  threads  out  of  my  hair, 

Over  my  slumbers  thy  loving  watch  keep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 
CHORUS. 

Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 

Whith  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  faoe, 

Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weop,  

Rook  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rook  mo  to  sleep. 

Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  aro  flown, 

No  love  like  mother's  love,  ever  has  shone} 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures 

Fai thrall,  unselfish  and  patient,  like  yours. 
None  like  a  mother  can  oharm  away  pain 

From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  Drain) 
Slumber  soft  oalms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  oreep  

Rook  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rook  me  to  sleep 
 Chorus. — Clasped  to  your  heart,  &<l 
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